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INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 


These Letters were written for the children 
in Sunday Schools, with which Mr. Lowrie 
was formerly connected, as a Teacher or 
Superintendent. They were obviously de- 
signed, not as elaborate epistles, but as an 
affectionate and free expression of views, 
which might lead youthful minds to regard 
with interest the missionary cause. 

To advance this object, they were published 
in the Foreign Missionary; and they are 
now reprinted, with funds specially given to 
this.purpose, for gratuitous circulation. 

The concluding letter, by the Rev. Andrew 
-P. Happer, M.D., of the Canton mission, 
giving a narrative of Mr. Lowrie’s death, by 
“the hands of pirates, with seasonable reflec- 
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letters to be read with a tender interest. The 
missionary’s love to the Saviour, and pity for 
the poor heathen, have been sealed with the 
sacrifice of his life; and he has entered into 
the rest that remaineth to the people of God. 
May the present little work, prepared by his 
pen, serve to awaken and confirm a true 
missionary spirit among the children of the 
churches ! ~ 


Mission House, 23 Centre street, 3 
New-York, March, 1848. 


LETTERS 


ADDRESSED TO 


SABBATH SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


LETTER I. 


EXTENT AND POPULATION OF CHINA: 
The Sabbath-school remembered—Voyage to China—Exr- 
tent and population of China—The Chinese are heathens. 


To the Sabbath School at Miller’s Run, Penn.* 
Macao, December, 1842. 

My Dear Scuoars :—It is now a long time since I was 
the superintendent of your school. Some of you, who 
were then only able to read the easiest books, are-now in 
the Bible classes, while others, who were then scholars, 
have now become teachers. There must be a good many 
new acholars among you, too, some of whom never saw me; 
but I think the most of you will still remember something 
about me, and about some of ‘the things I used to tell you. 
It would make me very sorry to think that you had forgotten 
everything that your superintendent and teachers had told 
you. You ought to try and remember what you hear in the 
Sabbath school, for it may be of great use to you when you 
grow older. It willdo you no good at ail, if what you hear 





* The congregation of which the Rey. William Smith, D.D., ia the 
pastor, worship in a church at Miller’s Run, Penn., which is four 
miles distant from Jefferson College. To the Sabbath School at‘that 
place, the first letters were addressed. ’ 
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only goes in at one ear and right out at the other: Indeed 
I think it would be better for you not to go to school at all, 
than to go and hear in that way. There is one thing that 
I am sure you remember yet: one day I tooka heathen idol 
out to your school, and showed it to you; a great many of 
you had never seen an idol before, and you could hardly 
believe me, when I told you, that that ugly piece of painted 
clay, with its eight arms and three eyes, was worshipped 
by the Hindus as a god. Do youremember how I told you 
that the little heathen children were taught to kneel down 
and say prayers, and offer flowers to that dumb idol, that 
could neither see, nor hear, nor speak, nor walk? Some of 
you, at least, when you went home that day, told your 
mothers what you had seen, and how glad you were that 
you had been taught about the true God and Jesus Christ 
his Son. And you ought to be glad that you ever heard of 
Jesus Christ, and you ought to pray to Him every day, that 
He would give you a new heartand make you holy. Some 
‘of you do this; but do you ever think of praying for the 
little heathen children—yes—and their fathers and mothers 
too, who have never heard of Christ, and do not know how 
to pray to Him? 

Since I saw you last I have come out to China, where 
there are a great many people who worship idols, and do 
other things such as you used to hear me talking about. 
Now, perhaps, you would like to hear something about 
_ these people, and I think I will write to you three or four 
~ Ietters, telling you what I have seen with my own eyes. 

Your superintendent will read these letters to you, and 

thus you will find that all that was told you is true, and 

that, ifa great deal more had been said, there would still 
be a great deal left unsaid. Indeed, ifa large book were to 
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be written, it would not hold the half of what might be 
said. about the strange and foolish and wicked ways, in 
which this people worship their idols, 

Perhaps, however, some of you do not know where Chi- 
nais. You had better take a map of the world, and see if 
you cannot find its position. It is a great way off from the 
United States. None of you.have ever been so far from 
home in your lives—and you can hardly think how far it is. 
I had to come here in a ship, and sail fora great many 
days, before I got here.’ The ship sailed very fast too. 
Sometimes she went 250 miles in one day. Very often she 
went 100 and 150 miles in a day, and yet we sailed in that 
way one hundred days without seeing any land at all, and 
when we got to land, still we were a great way from China, 
and we had to sail for a good many days more, before we 
arrived. It took us one hundred and twenty-seven days to 
come from New-York to China. The distance must be 
15,000 miles, which is six or seven times farther than it is 
from New-York to New-Orleans. I could tell you about a 
great,many curious things I saw on the ocean—about 
whales and sharks, and flying fish, and birds flying and 
sleeping on the water, hundreds and hundreds of miles from 
any land; but there is not time for this now: what I want 
to tell you, is about things on land. 

China is a very large country. It is quite as large as the 
twenty-six United States, and perhaps larger, and it has a 
great many more peoplein it. It is very hard to tell you 
how many inhabitants there are, for if you heard, you could 
have no idea of them, the number is so great. Why, if 
you were to go from one end of the United States to the 
other, and enter every house, and count every person 
there, you would not see one-tenth of the number of peo- 
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ple that there arein China! There are about twenty mil- 
lions ‘of people in the United States, but there must be 
three ‘hundred millions in China, or fifteen ‘times as many 
as there arein our country. Just think what a great num- 
ber of people that is, and how many little boys and girls 
there are among them. I never go out into the streets with- 
out meeting hundreds of them. I never go into a house, 
or a boat, or into the country, without finding boys and 
girls there. Now, you know that all of these men, and 
women, and children, have souls, and that the soul of each 
one of them will live for ever::and that it will be either 
happy or miserable for ever. Can you tell how much a 
single soul is worth? I remember once, when I was su- 
perintendent of your school, a young man told me he would 
come to the school if he could learn arithmetic there. I felt 
sorry afterwards that I did not tell him to come, for we 
could give him a question in arithmetic that it would take 
him a long time to answer ; and if he could find the an- 
swer, it would teach him more than he would ever learn 
from all the arithmetics in the world. You will find that 
question in ‘Matt. xvi., 26, and it will be well for you to 
study it, both for your own sake, and because it will make 
you understand better some of the things I am going to say 
aboutthe Chinese. There is one thing more I want to say 
about the Chinese, which, with two or three questions for 
you to answer, will make this letter long enough. 

These three hundred millions of Chinese are all heath- 
ens; that is, they have no Bible, they have not the 
knowledge of the true God, they have never heard of 
Christ, or of His death upon the cross, They worship 
idols, and think that their idols hear them when they pray 
to them. When I say that they are ail heathens, I do not 
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forget that there are a very few of them, comparatively, that 
have the Bible, that have heard of God, and of Christ, and 
do not worship idols, and perhaps some of these few are 
real Christians. But these are so few, that if they were all 
taken away, they would not be missed—the Chinese na- 
tion would still be almost as large as ever; so that in speak- 
ing of the nation generally, it is right to say they are all 
heathens, 

Now the questions I want you to answer are these: 

1. How much are the souls of all these three hundred 
millions of Chinese worth ? 

2. Can these people, who are idolaters, who have no 
Bible, and who never heard of Jesus Christ, be saved? 
Some people will tell you that perhaps they can, but I 
want you to take your Bibles, and read Acts iv. 12. Rom. 
i. 20—32, Rom. ii. 12, Rom. iii. 19, 20, 1 Cor. vi. 9, Rev. 
xxii. 15. -.If you do not understand these texts, take them 
to your teachers and ask them to explain them for you. 
You will then be able to answer this question. 

3. If they are not saved, what must become of them? 

4, What then, must you do for them? I do not mean 
. merely, what must your parents, or some rich people, or the 
missionaries do for them, but what must you, who are now 
Sabbath school scholars, do for them ? 

If my life is ‘spared I will write you another letter soon, 
telling more, about the Chinese. 

I remain, with many prayers for you, your affectionate 
friend, W. M. Lowntz: 
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F LETTER IL 
THE RELIGION OF THE CHINESE. 


The Chinese have many gods—Joss-sticks—The Boatman’s 
idol—Idolatry ‘under every green tree. 


To the Sabbath school at Miller’s Run, Penn. 

l Macao, December 23, 1842. 

My Dear Youne Frienps :—There are so many things 
to be said about the Chinese, that one hardly knows what 
to say first. The Bible, however, teaches us that religion 
is the most important of all things, and it will be best for 
me to write first on that subject. 

A stranger, on coming to China, would think that the 
Chinese area very religious people, for they have a great 
many gods, and they seem to pay them a great deal of 

-worship. They burn a great deal of incense to their gods, 
and fire off a great many crackers, and do not appear at 
all ashamed to be seen worshipping their idols in the most 
public manner, They are different in this from many 
people in the United States, for though they profess to 
believe in one God and Jesus Christ his Son, yet they do 
not like to have it thought of them that they pray in secret. 
I am afraid that if you were to ask some such people 
whether they did not pray, they would turn very red in 
the face, and say they did not. And if one were to see 
them on their knees, they would feel very much ashamed. 
Now this is very wrong, and such people ought to feel 
reproved by the conduct of these poor heathens, who are not 
at all ashamed to be seen worshipping their idols. 

‘The Chinese think there are a great many gods, some 
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male and others female. It is hard to say which they 
regard as their supreme god, or whether they have any such. 
They commonly worship Tien, which seems to mean the 
same with them that heaven does with us. They also 
worship the sun and the earth. They also worship Tien- 
how, the queen of heaven. She is also called Kwan Zin, 
and is the patron goddess of sailors. Loong Wang, or the 
Dragon King, is the god of rivers. They have also 
the god of learning, the god of riches, and a very great 
many others. Besides these gods, there are the spirits of 
their ancestors, and a great many other spirits that they wor- 
ship. ‘There are, for instance, the spirits of the mountains, 
and the spirits of the hills, and the spirits of the valleys, and 
the spirits of rivers and brooks, and the spirits of trees, and 
the spirits of rocks, and the spirits of roads and bridges, 
and nobody knows how many others. I will teil you some of 
the ways in which they worship them, and these are things 
that I have seen myself, and know to be true. 

The principal way in which they worship these gods and 
spirits is by burning incense before them, offering them 
pieces of gilt or silvered paper, and making sacrifices either 
of animals or of some other kind of food and drink. The 
incense that they burn is commonly either sandal wood, 
which gives a very pleasant odor when burnt, or else a kind 
of composition made of the dust of sandal wood and other 
substances, which is formed into little sticks, about as large 
as a common goose quill. These sticks are called Joss-sticks. 
They are sold in almost every shop by the hundred, and 
there is hardly a person in China who does not use agreat 
many of them every year. 

I have often seen these joss-sticks burning at the foot of : 
a large tree by the roadside. They were lighted and placed 
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there by travellers, in order that the spirit of the wood might 
not injure them as they went on their journey. This is a 
very common thing. So it is when they are going any- 
where in a boat. They light a parcel of these joss-sticks, 
and set some of them around the mast of the hoat, and place 
some’ others before the idol in the cabin, for almost every 
boat has its idol. I once offered a boatman a dollar for an 
old dirty ugly idol in one corner of his boat, but he told me 
no—he would not take three hundred dollars for it, because 
it brought him all his good luck; and when the boat starts, 
they commonly light some bits of silvered paper, and waving 
them up and down, throw them into the water. This I 
have often seen done, and commonly I have observed that 
it was done by a boy, or by the youngest person in the boat. 
Tonce asked a man why he did so, and what answer do you 
think he gave? He said it was an offering to the devil and 
to evil spirits, that they might be propitious to them, and not 
hinder or injure them on their voyage! Ohowsad it made 
me to see them so given up to believe a lie! I wanted to 
tell him that it was all folly and wickedness to do so, but I 
do not know enough of the language to talk with them on 
such subjects. 

Do you remember how often the Bible speaks of the an- 
cient idolaters, as having built them “high places and ima- 
ges under every high hill, and under every green tree ?”’ See 
1 Kings, xiv, 23—“ and burning incense in the high places ?” 
See 2 Kings, xvii. 9, 10: Well, that is precisely what the 
Chinese are doing now. I have now in my room three 
idols that have been worshipped by them in that very way, 
and I will describe them to you. One of them I took from 
‘a deserted joss-house, (i. e. temple) at the foot of a high hill. 


in Hong Kong. It is the image of a man holding a sword 
| 
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in one hand, and a spear in the other, and sitting on a horse. 
I suppose it is the image of Quant—y, a deified warrior of 
ancient times, much honored by soldiers. The image is 
about eight inches high. It has a sort of helmet on the 
head, with a cockade to it. The helmet and part of the 
body is gilt, the face and rest of the body is red, and the 
horse is white, with some red spots. The image is covered 
with a piece of red cloth, with a gaudy ornament of brass 
tinsel fastened to it. There was a little earthern vessel be- 
fore the idol full of ashes and of the ends of joss-sticks that 
had been burned in its presence, together with several cups” 
and other dishes, that had been used in its service. The 
other two idols I took from an altar “wnder a green tree” 
at the foot of the same “high hill.” The altar was simply 
two stones laid on the ground, and these images were placed 
on the uppermost. One of them is the figure of a man with 
a round cap, sitting in a large arm chair; and the other 
which is much smaller, is the image of a woman sitting on 
some animal, but the animal has lost its head, and I am not 
able to say what it was. It looks like some kind of a bird. 
Both of these images were painted and gilded; but having 
been so long exposed to the sun and rain in the open air, 
they are quite weather-beaten, and it is hard to tell of what 
color they once were. . There was a little earthen vessel be- 
fore these idols, full of ashes and the ends of burnt joss- 
sticks. I have often seen cups of ica set before them; and 
one day their worshippers placed a roast duck and some 
boiled rice before them. They said that the spirits of the 
idols fed on the spiritual part of these sacrifices. After a 
while they took away the duck and rice, and ate it them- 
selves. This is the way they do “ under the high hills, and 
2 
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under the green trees.” I have a great deal more to say on 
this subject, but my letter is now long enough, and I must 
wait till another time. Your friend, W.M.L, 


LETTER UII. 


THE RELIGION OF THE CHINESE. 


Many gods —An Idol worshipped in the United States— 
How idols are commonly worshipped. 


To the Sabbath School at Miller's Run, Penn. 
Macao, December 24, 1842. 

My Dear Caitpren:—The last letter I wrote, was 
about the different gods of the Chinese, and the way. they 
worship them; it told about the gods of the roads, and of 
the hills and trees. In this letter, I want to say something 
about some others of their false gods. 

When men or nations, once lose the knowledge of 
the true God, they fall into a great many very strange and 
foolish notions. There is only one right way to worship 
God, and when men lose that way, they go into many 
hundreds of wrong ways. Thus the Chinese have done; 
they have lost the knowledge of the true God, so that they 
searcely ever speak of Shang-te, whom they seem to con- 
sider as the Supreme Being, and of whom their ancient 
books say some things that truly belong to the character of 
God. Thus instead of having one true God who rules 
over all and directs all things, they have a great many 
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different gods, some of whom direct one class of things, and 
some another. As my last letter said, they have one god, 
called Loong-Wang, or the dragon king, who takes care of 
rivers, and is worshipped by the boatmen: they have a 
goddess called Kwan-yin, who is worshipped by the sailors, 
—though she is so much liked by all classes, that a great 
many besides the sailors worship her. They have also 
gods or spirits who preside over fountains and wells, and 
springs of water. At the foot of a hill in Hong Kong 
there is a well, where I have often seen bundles of silvered 
paper, joss-sticks, &c., that had been placed there, by those 
who came to draw water. There is a well in one of the 
streets of Macao, which I often go past in my evening 
walks. By the side of the well, there is a little altar with a 
Chinese inscription on it, and a little weather-beaten idol 
by its side. I have never gone by that well without seeing 
several joss-sticks burning on the altar. This afternoon, 
as I passed by, there were three or four there, while the 
Chinese who had placed them there, were busy drawing 
water. . They did it partly in gratitude for the water they 
got, and partly to secure the favor of the spirit or god of the 
well, that it might continue to supply them with water. 
Now it is certainly very right to be grateful to God for 
water, and perhaps these idolaters could teach you some 
useful lessons in that respect. Did you ever thank God for 
having given you good cool water, and plenty of it? Iam 
afraid some Sabbath school scholars have never thought of 
this. If you had only half a pint of water to drink on a 
hot day, perhaps you would think more of the value of a 
well of clear sweet water. But though the Chinese are 
right in being grateful for water, yet it is very foolish and 
wicked in them, to think that there must be a separate god 
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for the springs of water,—as if the great God who made 
all things could not take care of them, but must give them 
in charge to other gods. 
' ‘There is another god, who has a great many worshippers 
in China, I have seen more images of him than of all 
other gods: Perhaps you will wonder at it, when I say, 
that he has a great many worshippers in the United States. 
Indeed, it is likely, there are hundreds and thousands of 
people in the United States who pay him just as sincere a 
worship, as any of the Chinese do, and I think it very 
probable that you know a good many such people. To be 
sure, they do not have any images of him, nor burn lamps 
before him, nor offer incense to him; but for all that their 
hearts worship him just as truly as these heathens who 
keep his image in their shops, and worship him openly 
every day. I mean the god of riches. I donot think I ever 
went into a Chinese shop where I did not see an image of 
‘this god, and sometimes three or four. They commonly 
have a little house for him, in the most conspicuous part 
of the shop: which is covered with red paper, and often 
has a good deal of tinsel and gilding about it. The‘idol or 
idols, are placed in this house; a little earthen dish to hold 
the joss-sticks is placed before them; two or three lamps are 
placed by their side, or hung up in front, and very often 
there is a little porcelain stand for flowers. Every evening 
about sunset the lamps are ignited, and some burning joss- 
sticks are placed in the dish, and this is the way they 
worship him. I have often seen cups of tea, and other 
offerings set before these idols. 

The Chinese have so many gods, that I should never 
have done, if I were to tell you about them all. There isa 
Chinese book, called the Sow-Shin-Ke, or ‘‘ researches con- 
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cerning the gods,” which contains the history of one hundred 
and eighty-one of them,—and there are hundreds more 
besides these. In this letter, I shall write about only one 
more. 

The Chinese are very fond of worshipping the earth. 
They do this, because they can receive so much from it; their 
rice and other vegetables,—their fruit and every thing of 
that kind ;—and they think that they ought to pay divine 
honors to what is so useful to them. Accordingly, they 
erect a great many altars to the earth. I counted no less 
than six, in my walk this afternoon. They are of different 
sizes; but always square; they are ‘open in front, but 
walled in on the two sides and at the back, and have no 
covering over them. There is commonly an image or in- 
scription at the back of the altar, and, as usual, a little dish 
for the joss-sticks, Every evening the people who live near 
the altar, bring their lighted joss-sticks, or their cups of tea, 
or other offerings, and place’them on the altar before the 
idol. 

This is the way in which they commonly worship their 
idols. At certain seasons of the year, living animals are 
sacrificed to some of them, such as the sun, moon, earth, 
&c., but most of the time they hate no other offerings than 
what I have described. There are other idols, however, 
that are worshipped in different ways. They think that a 
great’many evil spirits dwell in the air, and in order to 
propitiate them, they are in the habit of firing off a great 
many crackers. The first night I eame to Macao I eould 
hardly sleep for the noise of fire crackers, and hardly a day 
passes, that I do not hear some fired off. 

At some other time, if my life is spared, I may perhaps write 
you an account of some others of their idols, and of the way 
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in which they worship them. In my next letter I want to 
give you.a description of an idol temple in Macao, with 
some remarks about their idolatry. In the mean time it will 
be well for you to take your Bibles, and look out some of 
the texts that speak about idolatry. By alittle care, you can 
find a great many, and it will be worth your while to read 
them over very carefully, and to ask your teachers to explain 
them to you. Such passagesas Psalm cxv., Isaiah xli., and 
xliv., and a great many others in the Old and New Testa- 
ments will tell you how God regards idolatry, and what 
we ought to think of those who worship idols. 
Do not forget to pray for these people,—and for the mis- 
sionaries who are trying to teach them better things. 
From your true friend, 


W. M. L. 


LETTER IY. 


THE RELIGION OF THE CHINESE, 
An Idol temple —Ceremonies performed.— What good? 


To the Sabbath School at Miller’s Run, Penn. 


Macao, December 26, 1842, ‘ 
MY bear youne F'rrenps :—In my last letter I promised 
to give you an account of an idol temple in Macao. There 
are a good many idol temples here, besides the altars to tha 
earth, and the private idols in different houses. I passed 
by three in a single walk the other day; and the one I am 
going to describe in this letter, makes a fourth; there are 
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perhaps two or three more in Macao, which I have not 
seen yet. This temple is dedicated to the worship of Kwan 
Yin, of whom you were told ina previous letter. She is. 
the goddess of the sailors, but is very much liked by all 
classes of the Chinese. She is sometimes called Teen How, 
or the goddess of Heaven, and sometimes the goddess of 
Mercy. Her temple is situated on the side of a very rocky 
hill, close by the water’s edge, and consists of several 
buildings, all enclosed by a wall, and shaded by several 
large and venerable looking trees. The front wall has a 
good deal of sculpture on it; and there is a large junk 
(Chinese ship) cut in the side of a huge rock that forms 
part of the wall. As you come to the entrance of the 
temple, you find it guarded on each side, by a pair of large 
ugly dragons cut in granite. You pass through a door- 
way ornamented with Chinese characters, painted and 
gilded, and then under a stone arch similarly decorated, and 
thus come to the first building. It is small, built of brick 
and covered with green tiles, and ornamented (as the © 
Chinese think) with grotesque and monstrous sculpture and 
images of dragons and men. There is an altar and one 
idol painted and gilded, before which a lamp is kept con- 
stantly burning. In this building there is a drum and a 
bell, which are beaten on solemn occasions; and a number 
of gaily painted lanterns are hung from the roof, though I 
have never seen them lighted. There are a great many 
Chinese inscriptions, and figures af dragons in this build- 
ing. Leaving this, and turning to the left, you cross a little 
open space, and enter a main building, the door of which is 
also guarded by two dragons. This building is very nearly 
square, and receives all its light from two doors, and a hole 
in the roof. The other buildings receive their light entirely 
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from the door. , The main building has three altars: behind 
the middle one there are ten idols, the largest being in the 
centre, and the others arranged around it. There is only 
one idol behind each of the other of the altars, Lamps are 
kept constantly burning before them; and Jarge earthen, 
pewter, iron, and brass vessels are placed on the. altars to 
hold the joss-sticks and paper offerings that are burnt every 
day. This building is covered from the ceiling to the floor 
with pictures—odd sculptures, and Chinese inscription, 
written on paper, or painted and gilded on large pieces of 
wood. It has a very large drum and bell, and several Janterns, 
so large that one of you might easily sit down in one of them, 
suspended from the roof. The Chinese have a way of say- 
ing their prayers that, perhaps, you will think strange. They 
print offa good many copies of a prayer, and goand lay them 
on the altar before the god; after that they are taken and 
placed on an upright frame, as large as the door of a house, 
where they remain till the frame is so covered with them, that 
there is no room for more. In this building there are two 
such frames completely covered over with Chinese prayers. 
I sent to the Mission House, last June,a translation of one 
these prayers, which was lying on the altar in this very 
room that I am now describing, Perhaps some of you have 
seen it. 

Between this building and the first there is a large tree, 
at the foot of which are several stone vessels for holding the 
lighted joss-sticks, and several large square iron-vessels for 
the same purpose are placed in different parts of the ground. 

Ascending several stone steps in the open air, you enter 
a smaller building, with one idol and one altar, and a lamp 
constantly burning. This temple has the usual supply of 
lanterns, and the usual ornaments of sculptures and inscrip- 
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tions; two or three altars are standing near by in the open 
air, You then pass through a circular hole in a wall, and 
go upseveral flights of stone steps, which wind about among 
the rocks under the trees, until you come to the highest 
temple of all. This is not so large as the main building. 
It has a small semi-circular area in front, and its entrance 
likewise is guarded by two dragons. You would laugh 
very much if you saw them; for, though the people who 
built the temple, intended to have them look very terrible, 
yet they seem very ridiculous to us. This building has one 
idol and altar, with the usual supply of burning lamps, 
lanterns, drum and bell, paintings, sculptures and inscrip- © 
tions. Joss-sticks are always burning on the altars; and 
the priests, who live in a house adjoining the main building, 
see that the lamps are kept constantly trimmed. Going up 
from this temple you come to a very large rock, which 
must be at least twenty feet high, in which four Chinese 
characters are deeply engraven. They are each about two 
feet long, painted red. The first two I could not make 
out, but the last two are iae yee, the great one. A great 
many of the rocks that are scattered about, have long in- 
scriptions on them, and though none of the buildings are 
large, yet it must have cost a great deal of money to build 
them, and to carve so many images, and do all the sculptur- 
ing and painting and gilding that is on them. On every 
altar, in every temple, 1 have seen them; there are several 
pairs of what may be called “ Divining Blocks.” They are 
about four inches long, and an inch anda half broad. The 
worshipper takes them up, strikes them together, and then 
lets them fall on the floor; and from their position there he 
conjectures what the will and pleasure of his god is. These 
blocks appear to be a good deal used. This description 
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might have been made a good deal longer; but perhaps you 
will think: it quite long enough. I am afraid it will not 
interest you very much, but it will give you some idea of 
what a Chinese temple is like. 

You will perhaps wonder what the people do in Phase 
temples. Not having seen any of their great festivals yet, 
T cannot say what they do on those occasions: but com- 
monly they do not seem to go very often to the temples. I 
have never yet seen a Chinese worshipping in one of their 
temples. Indeed there have never been any there, when I 
have gone in. You know the Chinese have no Sabbath as 
we have. Their priests never preach to them in the temples 
as our ministers do in the churches, and the people seem to 
think they do quite enough in the way of worshipping their 
gods, if they light their joss-sticks before the idols in their 
own houses every day, and occasionally send some joss-sticks 
to the temples for the priests to burn. 

Although a stranger would think the Chinese a very reli- 
gious people, on seeing their many idols, and how constant- 
ly they burn incense before them; yet I do not think that 
they care much in their hearts about it. It is a very easy 
work to light a joss-stick before an idol, or burn some.silvered 
paper, or fire off some crackers, or write or print a prayer, 
and lay it on the altar, or place a cup of tea and some rice 
before the idol. All this can be done while the heart is 
thinking about something else. It does not require any 
repentance or sorrow for sin, any mortification of sinful 
passions and feelings, any self-denial, or any faith in 
another for salvation. They can do all this, and yet lie, 
and cheat, and steal, and be angry, as though they thought 
their gods did not care whether they were good men or bad 
men, And they do not. The evil spirits whom they really 
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worship would rather see them bad than good. Now this 
is a very easy kind of worship. It does not take much time 
or thought, and therefore they like it: their fathers did so 
before them, and they do not want to change the customs, 
and therefore they do the same. 

‘But what good does all this do them? Can these dumb 
idols hear them? Sometimes they beat the drum and bell in 
their temples to waken their gods and make them listen and 
attend to their worship ; but these painted and gilded blocks 
of wood and stone can never hear. Some of them will 
admit this, themselves, if you talk to them about it. Very 
few of them seem to know much about what they worship. 
Some of their wisest men indeed seem hardly to know 
whether there was any god at all. Confucius and Choo- 
foo-tsze, who are now worshipped by almost all the Chinese, 
said, when they were alive, that they understood very little 
on this subject, and thought it was not’ a matter of very 
great consequence. 

O how thankful you ought to be, that you have heard 
about the true God, and the way of worshipping Him! 
Why were you not born in China, and taught to burn paper 
to propitiate the devil, asI have often seen Chinese children 
doing? Dear children, it will be a terrible thing for you, 
if, after hearing about the true God and Jesus Christ, as 
you have done, you should never learn to worship Him 
aright. You will be far worse off than these Chinese who 
have never heard of Him. Bless God, then, that He has 
given you the Bible, and pray to Him, that He would give 
you a new heart. 

And while you pray for yourselves, do not forget to pray 
for these idolaters, that they may be taught about the true 
God, and the only way of salvation. Think of them often: 
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Read what the Bible says about such, and often ask your 
friends whether you cannot do something to send them that 
glorious Gospel which you enjoy: 
That the blessings of God may ever rest upon you, is the 
prayer of 
Your sincere friend, W.M.L, 





LETTER V. 


NEW-YEAR’S DAY AMONG THE CHINESE. 


The Chinese year—Time to pay Debts—Fire-works and 
Crackers—“ Lucky Paper” —The Chinese not made better 
by these things. 

Tothe Sabbath School at Miller’s Run, Penn. 
Macao, February 18, 1842. 
My Dear Youne Frienps :—For a little while I hardly 
knew what to write about China, after having sent off my 
last letter. ‘This was not because I had said everything then 
that could be said, even about the idolatry of the Chinese, 

—for they have a great many other idolatrous customs 

which perhaps I may write about at some future time. But 

there are so many things to be seen here that will be new 
to most of you, that one feels almost at a loss which to write 
about first. If God spares my life, and these letters seem 
to be useful to you, Imay hereafter write a good many more, 
on different subjects among the Chinese. 

In this letter itis my purpose to tell you something about 

the way in which the Chinese celebrate New Year's day. A 

new year is always, with them, a time of great sport and 
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enjoyment, and is indeed one of the greatest of all their holi- 


days. This year it came on the thirtieth day of January. ~ 


Perhaps some of you do not know that the Chinese years are 
not all of the same length. In your country each year has 
365 days, except the fourth year, which has 366; but in 
China it is different, for some years have thirty days more 
in them than others. This is because they measure their 
months entirely by the moon’s changes, so that sometimes 
their months have twenty-nine, and sometimes thirty days. 
They do not say ‘“ one month,” “two months,” “half a 
month,” as we do, but “‘one moon,” ‘two moons,” “ half a 
moon.” ‘Twelve of their moons make a year; but if you 


will count up you will find that twelve “moons,” twenty- . 


nine and thirty days long, make only 355 days, while the 
year ought to have 365, They are obliged therefore, every 
two or three years, to put another ‘‘moon” into the year, to 
make allright. This additional “ moon” is called an “ in- 
tercalary month,” and occurs seven times in nineteen years 
—that is, in every nineteen years there are twelve years that 
have twelve ‘ moons” in them, and seven that have thirteen 
each, This intercalary month makes the years come right, 
or, as the Chinese say, yun yu ching swy,—“ the intercalary 
month, being additional, adjusts the year.” This thirteenth 
month being thrown in to make the years come right, is the 
reason why the Chinese years commence at different periods 
sometimes a month later than at others. But whenever it 
commences, itis always a time of great rejoicing with them. 
They think it is a peculiarly fortunate or lucky time, and 
therefore are anxious to commence any important business 
at that season. They think itthe best time in the year for 
weddings, and there are more marriages among them about 
New Year than at any othertime. Almostall of theirshops 
3 
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are decorated with pictures of Chinese characters written on 
red paper. When New Year comes, they take these down 
and put up new ones. They take away their old lanterns, 
and hang new ones by the doors of their houses. These 
lanterns are of every variety of shape and size, and are made 
by spreading a curious substance (called agar-agar) some- 
thing like glue, over a frame. I have seen some so large 
that one of you might easily get into them; andas they are 
painted of several gay colors, they look very showy. 

It is a great time to send presents to friends and relations, 
and to have feasts and sports. One of their customs, and a 
very good one it is, is to pay off all their debts at New Year’s 
day. If aman cannot pay his debts then, his shop is shut up, 
and his goods divided among his creditors. Thus every one 
commences the New Year, without owing any money to any 
body. But it would take a very long time to tell you all 
about the Chinese New Year, and therefore I shall only’ 
speak of two more of their customs, which are the most 
common, and which strike a stranger most when he comes 
to this part of the world. These are, the firing of crackers, 
and the use of “lucky paper.” 

You would be astonished if you were here on New Year’s 
day, and saw how much powder is spent in crackers and 
fireworks. For three whole days this year, and nights too, 
there was one incessant round of firing off crackers. I was 
wakened several times each night by the noise they made, 

hile in the day-time the air was actually ful) of the smoke 

f gunpower. You could see it and smell it everywhere. 
very little boy in the streets was firing off crackers,—thé 
treets were covered with the red paper in which they had 
een wrapped up. I have been told, that in Canton more 
han a hundred bushels of these cracker covers have been 
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gathered ina single morning at New Year's day. Crackers, 
were fired in every room in the houses, and on every boat 
on the waters, so that at last I became quite tired of the 
smell, and almost deafened by the noise produced. You 
will wonder why they use so much powder in this way, but 
the reason is on account of the evil spirits. They say the 
air is full of evil spirits, and that to fire off crackers pleases 
some and frightens others, and thus keeps them from hurt- 
ing anybody! Ifthey had the Bible, and could understand 
it, they would not think that the evil spirits could be fright- 
ened away by such means as these. 

The other custom consists in the use of “lucky paper.” 
For several weeks before New Year, all the shops have piles 
of red paper, of a square form, about one half longer than it 
is broad, laid on thecounter for sale. ‘This paper is covered 
over with little bits of gilding, and is cut and marked in va- 
tious ways with a knife: They keep it for sale of all sizes, 
and the people come and buy large quantities to put up over 
the doors and windows of the houses, and inthe temples and 
gardens. They commonly put five pieces over each door, 
and often as many over each window. ‘They hang up pieces 
of it around the family idols, of which I wrote in a previous 
letter. The farmers put a piece of it on every tree in the 
gardens ; and indeed you cannot go anywhere without see- 
ing it waving inthe wind. They letit hang where they first 
put it, till itis blown away by the wind, or accidentally torn 
off. But the greatest quantity seems to be used in the boats. 
I have seen more than a hundred pieces on the stern, or hin- 
der part, of asingle boat, so that the vessel Jooked quite red ; 
and it stays there till the wind or water takes it off. It is 
now three weeks since they put it on, and still some of the 
boats have a great deal of itleft. This is done to secure good 
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luck, just in the same way that some people in the United 
States nail up horse-shoes about the house or stable to keep 
the witches off. I hope none of you will ever do so foolish 
and wicked a thing as that; it is quite as wicked and 
foolish to do so, as for the Chinese to use this lucky paper. 

At New Year, and for two or three weeks before and after, 
the shops are all shut up, and almost no business is done for 
nearly a month. It seems to be one great holiday over the 
whole nation; and you can hardly get a tailor to make you 
a coat, or a shoemaker to make you a pair of shoes. They 
go to the temples in great numbers at that time to burn joss- 
sticks, and offer pieces of red, and silvered, and gilt paper, 
and you would think, to see them, that they were very reli- 
gious. But I have not been able to find that all these cere- 
monies do them any good, or make them any better. It is 
a very sad thing to see them paying so much attention to 
what can never save their souls; and it often makes my heart 
ache to look at them, and see them so ignorant of the true 
religion, and of what Jesus Christ has done to save them. 
If they knew about Christ they would not be afraid of evil 
spirits, nor spend so much money in fire-crackers and red 
paper to frighten them away. But whoshall tell them about 
Christ? There are only avery few missionaries here, while 
there are millions and millions of Chinese. Pray for these 
poor heathen ; and I want you also to pray for us mission- 
aries, that we may be made useful to them. 

From your affectionate friend, 


: W. ML. 
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LETTER VI. 


THS CHINESE HAVE NO SABBATH. 


Tie people all at work—A great hindrance to the spread of 
the Gospel—No Sabbath schools. 


To the Sabbath School at Queenston, N. J. 
Macao, July 16, 1843. 

My pear Youne Frienps :—Do you remember the last 
day I ever saw you? and what I said to you then? It is 
nearly two years ago, and before you see this letter it will be 
more than two years; but some of you will remember, if you 
think a little. I was then just coming out to China, and I 
told you a good deal about the Chinese, which you thought 
was very strange. You had never seen such people, nor 
heard of such things as they do. And when I took one of 
the pictures which they worship as a god, and showed it to 
you, some of you were half frightened at it, and some of you 
could hardly keep from laughing, it looked so ridiculous. 
Perhaps you would like to hear something more about them. 
It is now about twoo’clock, Sabbath afternoon, just the time 
when your school used to meet. Now if you will lay aside 
your books, and listen while the superintendent reads this 
letter, it will almost seem as if your old superintendent was’ 
talking to you again. , 

I think I once: told you the Chinese have no Sabbath. 
The Sabbath day is just like any other day tothem. About 
New Year, they shut up their shops, and visit their friends, 
and go to the temples, for three or four days; and there are 
a few other times inthe year, when they have a kind of holi- 
day, but they know nothing at all about a day of rest, and 
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of worshipping the true God. This morning, when I went 
out of doors to go to church, the first man J saw was carry- 
ing aload of bricks; another man was selling plantains, and 
mangoes, and other fruits; another was selling agar-agar, a 
kind of jelly they are very fond of. WhileI was preaching, 
several pedlers made such a noise close to the windows, by 
crying out what they had to sell, that I had to stop and wait 
till they had gone further. Now, while lam writing to you, 
there are several men building a house just next door to 
ours, and I can hear the masons cutting stones, and the car- 
penters nailing boards, just as they would at any other time. 
They think it very strange of us, when they see we do not 
work on the Sabbath, and they sometimes ask us what is the 
reason. “But I am sorry to say that a great many of the 
English and American people who come out here to trade, 
do not care much more about the Sabbath than the Chinese 
themselves. ‘This is very wrong, because they know better, 
and the Chinese donot. It does a great deal of harm too, for 
the Chinese say, ‘‘ Why the Christians themselves do net 
keep the Sabbath, and why should we ?” 

You will often hear people talking about the difficulties of 
missions, and this is one of them: some people who come 
from Christian countries, and call themselves Christians. 
do not act in a Christianmanner. The heathen see this, and 
when the missionary tells them how they ought to act, they 
turn round and say, ‘‘ You do not tell the truth: that manis 
a Christian, and he does not do as you say we ought to do.” 
For instance, you would think it very strange, if your min- 
ister or superintendent, after telling you to be good children, 
and never to lie, or steal, or swear, should go and get drunk, 
and lie, and steal, and swear himself. Would you mind 
what he said, or do as he told you that you ought, if you 
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saw him acting thus? ‘Well, the Chinese do not know the 
difference between converted and unconverted men. They 
think whena man is called a Christian, that he is a Chris- 
tian,—and that if one Christian does what is bad, the rest 
will do the same. . Now I have seen a dozen Chinamen 
following a drunken English sailor as he staggered about 
the streets, wondering at him and laughing at him. They 
scarcely ever get drunk themselves. I never saw a drunken 
Chinese; and I suppose that such a thing as a Chinese 
drunkard is almost unknown. What, then, must they think 
of Christians, when they see men called Christians stagger- 
ing drunk about the streets? This is a very sad things 
and | often wish I could get away off among the Chinese, 
where they had never seen any other foreigners, and do not 
know how badly some ef them act. But this cannot be done; 
for white men go to every place where the missionary can go. 

But I have not quite finished all I wanted to say about 
the Sabbath. As the Chinese have no Sabbath, they, of 
course, have no Sabbath schools. There are a great many 
little Chinese boys and girls, but they never heard of sucha 
thing as a Sabbath school. Some of them are very pretty 
children, and some of them are very smart. And a great 
many of them are very pleasant little boys and girls, and 
you would like to play with them if you saw them. But 
they grow up to be men and women, and some of them live 
along time, till their hair becomes quite white, and then 
they die and are buried; and in all this time they never hear 
one word about Jesus Christ, or the Holy Ghost.. What 
becomes of them then? I wish you would look in your Bi- 
bles, and see if you can find out. 

Now you will perhaps want to learn something about 
their religious books,—whether they have any Bible, or 
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. what means of instruction they have,—and what they really 
think about religion. But this letter is long enough now; 
so you must wait till another time, when, if God gives me 
strength, I will tell you something about these things. Donot 
forget to pray for the Chinese. Farewell, 

Your affectionate friend, W.M. L. 


LETTER VIL. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF THE CHINESE. 


The Chinese have many books.—The Five Classics and the 
Four Books.—Their books greatly erroneous about the 
character of man. 


To the Sabbath School at Queenston, N. J. 
Macao, July 18, 1843. 

My pear Cupren:—l promised in my last letter to 
tell you something about the religious books of the Chinese. 
You must know that they have a great many books. They 
knew how to print long before it was known in Europe. 
They have books of every kind: works on morality, history, 
biography, poetry, medicine, botany and novels. A great 
many of the people can read; some of the books, too, are 
very old, some of them were written a thousand and some 
two thousand years ago. The oldest books they have are 
the Woo-king, or Five Classics, and the Sze Shoo, or Four 
Books. These books were written by Confucius, Mencius, 
Tsang-tsz and Tsze-sze, and may be said to be the Bible 
of the Chinese. ‘They think there are no books like them 
in the world, and unless a man can read and explain these 
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books, they think he does not know any thing at all, They 
do not allow a man to become a high officer in the state, or 
to have the command of many troops in the army, if he has 
not studied the Four Books. I have read a Chinese book 
which says, ‘‘ He who wishes to be a scholar must make a 
good beginning. After reading the Easy Lessons, let him 
commence the Four Books, and having thoroughly studied 
these, let him read the Five Classics; then let him read the 
writings of the sages, and some of the best historians.” 

The Chinese think that the Five Classics and the Four 
Books contain nearly everything that a man needs to know. 
Religion and morality; the principles of social and domes- 
tic life; rules for government and national affairs; poetry 
and literature, with all the rites and ceremonies of religion 
and ‘society, they find in these books. It is certain that 
there are a great many good things in them. Some things 
indeed are so good, that it is a wonder where the ancient 
men, that wrote these books, got them. 'Thusin one of their 
ancient books, written more than two thousand years ago, 
you find almost the very words of Christ, ‘‘ Do to others as 
gou would have others do to you.” And in some of these 
books the accounts concerning God are so correct, that 
one almost thinks they are describing the true God’'whom 
we worship. But I am sorry to say that there are a great 
many things in these books that are notso good. They some- 
times say one thing and sometimes another. Confucius, 
who wrote so much, and whom the Chinese now worship 
as a god, was not sure whether there was a God or not. 
And Choo-foo-tsze, one of his disciples, saw no harm in 
saying nothing at all about God. The people themselves 
do not seem to get any good from the excellent descriptions 
of God, which are found in some parts of their religious 
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books, They have gods many and lords many. And 
under every green tree, and on every high hill, they worship 
idols. Fe 
Another thing in their books that is very good, is the 
way in which they speak of the duties of children to their 
parents. But there is so much to be said about this subject, 
that I am going to write a whole letter to you about it, 
showing some of the wise and some of the foolish things 
that they say. 

There is one thing about which their religious books 
make a very great mistake, and it is a mistake that does a 
great deal of harm,—I mcan what they say about the 
natural character of men. You know the Bible says that 
all men are sinners, that we are born with sinful hearts, 
and as we. grow up our dispositions become worse and 
worse, unless corrected. It also tells us that unless our 
hearts be changed by divine grace, we can never be saved. 
‘These are very sad things, but they are very true. Just 
take your Bibles and read Ps. li. 5; Eph. ii. 3: Gen. vi. 5: 
Job xiv. 4: Ps. xiv. 2, 3: Rom. iii, 9, 19, 20; and John iii. 
3-5. There are a great many other texts of the same kind, 
and it will do you a great deal of good if you will find as 
many of them as you can. But the Chinese do not believe 
this. Their religious books tell them that men’s hearts are 
not bad. There is a little book called the San tsze king, 
or the Trimetrical Classic. It is one of the very first books 
that children read. It is a short book: I have read it all, 
and some parts are quite good. Perhaps you would like to 
see the first sentence. It is, “ The disposition of men 
is naturally good.” You see how different this is from 
what the Bible teaches. Yet this is what almost all the 
Chinese believe ; they think that men are born with good 
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hearts; that if they choose, they can easily live like good 
men, and they do not need to be born again. They do 
not think there is any need of a Saviour to die for the sins 
of men. None of their religious books say one word about 
Christ, nor have they ever heard of any other Saviour. 
Now, donot you think they are mistaken here? Just open 
your New Testament, and read Acts iv, 10-12, 

Ought not Christians, who know that men need a 
Saviour, to send and tell the Chinese that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners? I want you to think 
of these things, to pray for this people, and to try if you 
cannot do something for them. Farewell, 

Your affectionate friend, 
W.M.L. 


LETTER VIII. 


CHINESE VIEWS OF OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 


Respect for the aged—The first thing taught—Examples— 
Children taught to worship their parents—A good law 
perverted to a serious obstacle im the way of the Gospel. 


To the Sabbath School at Queenston, N. J. 


Macao, July 18, 1843, 
My Dear Cuitpren :—I suppose there is, in no nation in 
the world, so much said about the duty of children to their 
parents, as in China. I doubt whether there be even any 
Christian nation in which so much respect is shown to the 
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aged as in China. All their religious books are full of 
directions to the young, how they may best honor their 
parents, and respect their elders. Even the national govern- 
ment is often compared to the rule that a father has over his 
children, and the emperor calls himself the father of his peo- 
ple. The San-tsze-king, of which I told you in my last let- 
ter, has this sentence : show heaon te; i. e., “‘ The most im- 
portantsduties are those of children to their parents, and of 
younger to elder brothers.” (Literally, The head or chief are 
filial and fraternal duties.) Confucius said, “ Filial duty is 
the root of virtue, and the stem from which instruction in 
moral principles springs forth.” 

The first thing that is taught a child in China, is tomake 
him obey his parents, and generally the parents leve their 
children very much. It must be confessed that the Chinese 
think a great deal more of their sons than of their daughters, 
and sometimes they seem quite sorry when a daughter is 
born. But I have not room now to write about the way in 
which women are treated here. Perhaps I may do that at 
some other time. 

As soon as a child is able to run about alone, he is expect- 
ed to do something to make his parents comfortable. He 
must always be very respectful to them, rising up when 
they speak to him, and ready to do anything they tell him. 
He must love them, take care of them when they are old, 
and worship them when they are dead. Now there are, of 
course, bad children in China, just as in every other heathen 
nation, but I think there are a great many who would be 
called very good children, and perhaps some who live in 
America and go to Sabbath schools, might learn a good deal 
if they would come out to China. The Chinese are very 
fond of telling about children who have been particularly 
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good and obedient to their parents. Thus the San-tsze- 
king says, Heang kew ling nang wan seth, “ Heang when 
only nine years old, could warm his parents’ bed.” They'say 
that children must take care of their parents’ beds: in sum- 
mer to keep them cool, and drive away the mosquitoes, and 
in winter to warm them, and make them comfortable. The 
stories they tell of the affection of some children for their 
parents are quite ridiculous. I have a Chinese Almanac 
which gives a picture of a boy called Wang Tscang: Once, 
in winter, his father wanted some fish to eat, and this boy 
having no other way to get them, went and lay down naked 
on the ice till the heat of his body melted it; he then put 
his' fingers down into the water, and when the fish came to 
bite them, he caught them and carried them to his father. 
The same Almanac tells of a boy named Woo Mang, who, 
when only eight years old, was so anxious to keep the mos- 
quitoes from troubling his parents, that he would lie down 
on a couch beside them, without any mosquito curtains, in 
order that the mosquitoes might bite him without going to 
his parents. You may smile at my telling you anything so 
foolish as that story about melting the ice, and catching fish, 
but it shows how much the Chinese think a child ought to 
do for his parents. I have known a Chinaman to leave a 
very good business, in order to go and attend to his old fa- 
ther who was sick; and a man who would neglect or ill-treat 
his aged parents, would be very much disliked by his neigh- 
bors. Not many years ago, aman and his wife were put to 
death by order of the emperor, because they had beaten the 
man’s mother; and the whole village in which they lived 
was torn down, because so wicked a thing had been done 
in it. 

Parents have a great deal of power over their children in 
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China. There is hardly anything that young people can do 
without their parents’ consent. They cannot take a long 
journey, nor engage in new business, nor get married, unless 
their father and mother allow them to do so. 

There are a good many other things which might be said 
about the duty of children to their parents in China, but I 
can at present tell you only two things more. “Confucius 
says that if one man is killed by another, the son of the man 
who is killed must be sure to kill the murderer. He ‘must 
not live under the same heaven” with the slayer of his fa- 
ther. This is very wrong. The other thing/is the most 
curious and strange of all: Jt is the duty of Chinese children 
to worship their parents after they are dead. After they die 
the children see that they are properly buried, and, at least 
twice in every year, and sometimes oftener, they go to the 
tombs to sweep and repair them, and to offer sacrifice of 
provisions and wine, and burn pieces of paper. While thus 
employed they make a great many bows before the tomb, 
and repeat some kind of prayers, and when they go away 
they leave long pieces of white and red paper on the graves. 
I have seen a large grave-yard almost covered with such 
pieces of paper, in the month of April. It is counted very 
important to have this worship paid at the tombs, and a 
man wkc has no children feels very unhappy to think that 
when he dies there will be no one to take care of his grave, 
and offer the customary sacrifices. Poor people! what good 
will these prayers and sacrifices do them when their souls 
have gone to the God who gave them? You will find a 
very good’ account of the ceremony of the worshipping at 
the tombs, in the Missionary Chronicle for 1842, p. 172. 

Now I have only one thing more to say on this subject, 
and that is this. It is a very good thing for children to obey 
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their parents, and no doubt one reason why the Chinese are 
so happy a people, (I suppose no heathen nation in the world 
is so happy,) is because there is so much respect for parents 
here. But this very respect and reverence for their parents 
is one of the things that makes it so difficult for the Chinese 
to become Christians. A Chinese is taught from his earli- 
est infancy to obey his parents, and that it is his most sacred 
duty, when they are dead, to go and worship them in their 
graves. The man who will not do so, is called a disobedi- 
ent, unkind, ungrateful son, and other people will not have 
anything to do with him. But a Christian cannot do this, 
He loves his parents, and loves to think of them when they 
are dead, but how can he go and worship any being except 
the God who made him? So here is the difficulty. Chris- 
tianity tells him he must not do the very thing that he has 
always been taught to look upon as the highest duty he has 
to perform. It shows how cunning Satan is, to pervert the 
very best feelings of our hearts to his own service. I know 
a Chinese youth, about eighteen years old; and I think heis 
atrue Christian. His friends revile him, and persecute him 
very much because he has become a Christian. They laugh 
at him, and call him hard names. He is the oldest son of 
his father, and if he had continued in the Chinese religion, 
it would have been his duty to offer the sacrifices at his 
father’s grave. It makes the old man very unhappy to 
think that his son will not do this, and he often tries to 
induce him to give up Christianity for his sake. This 
makes the young man feel very unhappy. He loves his 
father, and: would do almost anything for him: He knows, 
too, that people Jook on him as a very unkind and ungrate- 
ful son, because he will not promise to perform the usual 
sacrifices at his father’s grave. But he cannot do this, for 
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he feels that it would be wrong. So, on account of the re- 
ligion of Christ, he has been obliged to give up father and 
mother, and house and home, and his own brothers cannot 
speak kindly to him, 

You ought to pray for him, that he may have grace to 
persevere in the right way, and that his friends may not 
treat him so badly. And you ought to pray for all the 
Chinese, that they may give up their superstitious practices, 
and worship the true God alone. And you ought to pray 
for the missionaries, that we may be able to teach them the 
good and the right way. =‘ Farewell, 

Your affectionate friend, 
WwW. M.-L, 


LETTER IX, 


CHINESE WORSHIP OF ANCESTORS. 


Visits to the burial-grounds— Customs at the graves—Chil- 
dren taught to worship at the tombs. 


To the Sabbath School in the Chelsea Presbyterian Church, 

New York city. 

Macao, April 30, 1844. 

My Drar Youne Frienps:—The Chinese have a 
custom called Pae-shun, of which you would perhaps like to 
hear something. It prevails all over China, and is one of the 
most important parts of their religion. I think, indeed, 
that it is almost the only part of their religion that they care 
much about. This custom is that of worshipping the 
deceased. ancestors at certain seasons. They are a people 
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remarkable for their respect for the aged, and reverence for 
their parents; and this respect and reverence they carry so 
far that they even worship them when they are dead. In 
their houses they frequently burn incense in honor of their 
deceased parents; but it isin September, and particularly 
in April, that they perform their most solemn acts of 
worship. At these times they go out by families to the 
burying grounds, and meet at the tombs of their friends. 
The Chinese often bury their dead on the sides of 
the hills. I have frequently seen large hills completely 
covered with graves. It is on this account, that this’ 
custom is called pae-skan, which literally means to worship 
the hills. 

It is their custom on this occasion, to go out to the graves 
and remove all the rubbish that may have gathered there 
during the year. They then take two pieces of white and red 
paper, a foot or eighteen inches long, and three or four 
inches broad, and put them on the grave. They also dig 
up several round pieces of earth, and place them on the 
papers to keep them from being blown away, and also at 
the corners of the grave. I have sometimes seen yellow 
papers, though red and white are the mast common. It. is 
a curious sight to walk by the burying-grounds, and see 
these papers fluttering in the wind in all directions. They 
are always left on the graves till the rains destroy them, or 
the wind blows them to pieces. I have not been able to 
find out why they are used; the only answer an intelligent 
Chinese could give me, was, “I do not know why; it is our 
custom.” Most probably’the papers are so placed'to show 
that the surviving friends have not been negligent of their 
duty to their parents. When the graves are properly 
attended to, they have a feast, which is the great attraction 
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at this time. They spend much money in getting all kinds 
of good things to eat, which are at first spread out before 
the tombs, that the spirits of the dead may come and feast 
on them. After this, as the victuals remain as good as 
ever, the worshippers take them away and have a feast. 
For several days they go out to the tombs and make a great 
many bows and prostrations before them, and pray to 
their parents that they would watch over them, that they 
would keep them from harm, help them to make money, 
and cause them to prosper. How foolish it is to pray to 
the dead, who can neither hear nor help them! Iasked a 
Chinaman the other day, where the spirits of the dead 
went? ‘How should I know?” he exclaimed; “but I 
have heard that the good go up to heaven, and the bad 
go down below the earth.” ‘Well, if you donot know where 
they are, how do you know they hear you when you pray 
to them?” ‘ Why, I do not know it,” he replied, “ but I 
guess they hear.” 

Everybody goes to worship at the tombs. I saw an old 
man with a long white beard, a few evenings since, coming 
back from worshipping, and leading by the hand a little boy 
not more than three years old. ‘The Chinese children like 
the pae-shan very much, for it gives them an opportunity 
to run about the hills, and feast on good things, and amuse 
themselves for several days. ‘Thus they are taught to 
engage in this idolatrous worship from their infancy, and 
when they grow up, it is very hard to forsake it. They 
think the spirits of their parents will be unhappy if they 
are not worshipped, and this is one of the greatest obstacles 
to their conversion to Christianity. When a man grows 
ald, and knows he is going to die, then he is anxious to 
have some one come and worship at his grave, that he. may 
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be happy after death, It is the duty of his sons to worship. 
at his grave, but if they become Christians they cannot do 
this. On this account, the old men are very averse to 
having their sons become Christians; and as the young 
people are taught to pay great respect to the wishes of their 
parents, it is very hard for them to embrace a religion that. 
forbids them to do what they have always been taught to 
consider a most sacred duty. And if one does become a 
convert, and refuses to worship dead people, then all the 
neighbors cry out against him as an undutiful son, and 
annoy or persecute him on. account of his religion, and he 
is as much despised as a man would be in the United 
States who should strike his mother. 

Sometimes after a man is dead and buried, his children 
remove to another part of the country; in these cases the 
whole family cannot come to worship him, and the custom 
is for one of his sons, commonly the eldest, to come to the 
place of burial and perform the usual ceremonies. People 
often go one hundred or one hundred and fifty miles for 
this purpose. Sometimes too, a whole family dies, and 
there is no one left to worship at the tombs. But the 
Chinese think it is so important that the dead be worship- 
ped, that they build a temple in almost every jeen (what 
you would call a township or county,) for that purpose. 
These temples are called Woo-zs-tau, or temples of childless 
parents ; they are built by subscription, and commonly are 
placed near a Buddhist temple, where the priests take care 
of them. The tablets of childless parents, which are 
simply pieces of wood with the names cut or engraved on 
them, are collected here, and incense sticks are burnt 
before them, by persons appointed for that purpose. There 
is a temple of this kind near Macao, where I have often 
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seen the priests burning incense before fifty or sixty of these 
tablets. 

The Chinese have one other custom with which, 
though it is not connected with the pae-shan, I will close 
this letter. I have several times seen two little boxes placed 
on the top of a Chinese grave, with nothing inside except 
the figure of a man cut out of yellow paper. ,I sent two 
of them to the Mission House not long ago. On asking 
my teacher the meaning of this, he gave me the following 
explanation: ‘Sometimes, when a Chinese employs a 
fortune-teller to predict his future condition, the latter sars, 
‘the omens are unpropitious, and you will die this year.’ 
‘Then the man takes some paper and cuts out two figures 
of men, which he puts in these little coffins, and places 
them on a grave. This is called Chu-sha, putting death 
away, and he hopes in this way to avert his evil fate.” 

‘My letter is long enough now, and I will not write any 
more at present. ‘The Chinese have many other supersti- 
tious customs about their funerals, which perhaps may fur- 
nish materials for another letter when I get time to write it. 

In the mean time, I am your sincere, though distant 
friend. W.M.L 


LETTER X, 


THE CITY OF NINGPO, CHINA. 

Ils situation and the city-wall. 
My pear CHILDREN :—.... Were you ever in a walled 
city? But it is scarcely worth while to ask, for there is 
none in the United States; and as you have never been out 
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of your own country, you cannot have seen any. I am 
now living in one, and as it may interest you somewhat, I 
shall devote the rest of this letter, and perhaps another one, 
to some account of it. 

Ningpo is. what is called a Foo city, but this requires a 
little explanation. In China Proper there are eighteen 
sang or provinces, and the people in speaking of their 
country often call the shih-pa-sang, or ‘eighteen provinces,” 
just asin the United States you say “the twenty-six states.” 
Each of these provinces is divided into several departments 
called Feo, much like our counties, but commonly larger; 
and the Foo are again divided into several Heen, somewhat 
like the townships in our counties. As the country is very 
populous, nearly every one of these departments and 
districts has its walled city, which takes its name from the 
province, department, or district of which it is the head, 
and is called the sang-ching (provincial city,) Foo-ching 
(Foo-city,) or Heen-ching (Heen city) as the case may be, 

The capital of the Cheh-kiang (crooked river,) is Hang- 
chow, one of the finest cities in the empire. The Chinese 
have a proverbial saying, that ‘‘ Above, there is Paradise: 
below, there are Soo-chow and Hang-chow;” by which 
they mean, that there are no places in the world to be 
compared to these two cities; but as I have never been at 
either of them, it'is not in my power to say much about 
them. The province is estimated to contain about 40,000 
square miles, so that it is nearly as Jarge as Kentucky or 
Ohio. The inhabitants are said to be more than twenty- 
six millions of people; but though it is certainly very 
populous, there can hardly be so many in so small a space, 
If there be that many, this province would have nearly 


seven hundred persons to every square mile, which would 
- 
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make it one of the most populous countries in the world. 
Tt contains in all thirteen foo, of which Ningpo is one. 
Ningpo foo contains six heen, which are called— Yin, 
(in which is the foo city of Ningpo, which is also the heen 
city of this district,) Tsz’-ki, Fung-hwa, Chin-hai, Tsiang- 
shaw, and Ting-hai, or the Chusan Archipelago. The 
highest civil officer of this department is called the Ningpo 
che-foo, or Inspector of the Ningpo department. His 
authority extends over the whole of the six heen, and 
when he goes out of his house he wears a blue button in 
his cap, and rides in a black sedan chair carried by four 
men. Each of the heen has an officer, called the Che- 
heen, or Inspector of the Heen, all of whom reside in 
Ningpo: they wear white or gilt buttons, and ride in chairs 
carried by four men. There is also another civil officer 
residing in Ningpo, called the T'aou-tai, or Inspector of the 
Revenue. He is a greater man than the che-foo, and his 
authority extends over three foos; but he has not such 
direct control over the people as the che-foohas. He wears 
a blue button, and rides in a blue chair. All of these officers 
have a great many attendants, who make a great shouting 
and noise whenever they go out, and clear the way that they 
may pass. ‘There are many other officers in Ningpo; but 
these are the chief civil officers. And it would take too long 
to speak of the military and naval ones. This is rather a 
long preface to an account of Ningpo, but perhaps you will 
understand some parts of what follows better on account of 
it; and besides some of these things are worth knowing. 
The name of the city of Ning-po, means Gentle Wave, 
or Peaceful Billow. It is built in the forks of the Yung 
River, (or Ta-tsieh, as it is sometime: called, ) nearly in the 
centre of a large plain, which is surrounded on all sides but 
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one by high hills. Its geographical position is in north 
latitude 29 deg. 55. min., and east longitude 121 deg. 22 
min., so that it is just about the same latitude as New 
Orleans, and a good deal more than half way round the 
world from New York. It is twelve or thirteen miles from 
the sea, and the tide flows past with a good deal of swift- 
ness. The eastern and southern sides of the city are 
bounded by the forks of the river, and the northern and 
western by a wide and deep canal, from which numerous 
branches run all through the plain. 

The first thing that strikes a stranger coming up to the 
city is the large number of junks and small boats lying in 
the river, where the two branches join. This place is 
called the San-kiang-kow, or Three Rivers’ Mouth, and it 
presents a very busy and amusing scene. There is a good. 
deal of trade here, and forty or fifty junks are constantly 
lying in the river, besides innumerable boats. There is a 
bridge of boaté over the river on the south side of the city, 
where you will see more persons crossing than there are on - 
the Alleghany bridge at Pittsburg. The situation of Ningpo 
often reminds me of Pittsburg, though there are no steam- . 
boats nor coal smoke; and though there are many other 
things in which it differs from that city. Yet it is pleasant 
in this strange land to meet with anything that reminds one 
of old times and familiar scenes. 

Perhaps if you were here, the city wall would attract - 
your attention more than any thing else. It is certainly a 
very great piece of work. Several of us walked round it - 
one cool day in April; and though we walked pretty. fast, 
it took us an hour and forty-five minutes to go the whole~ 
distance, and we were glad to sit‘'down and rest when our 
walk was done, It is nearly six miles in circuit, and was 
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built a long time ago, so that it is now in some need of 
repairs. Itis about 25 feet high in the inside, and twenty 
feet broad on the top. On the outside it is six feet higher, 
because there is a parapet there, with embrasures, through 
which guns can be pointed at an enemy, and fired, while 
the soldiers within are sheltered and safe. I hope the 
time will soon come when these military terms, and the 
things they refer to, will be no more wanted. On the 
top of the wall there is a space of about fifteen feet wide, 
all the way round, called the “ Horse Road.” Next to 
this is a walk raised about two feet, and five feet wide: 
this is the ‘‘ Man Road ;” and next to this is the parapet, 
already described, which is six feet high, and two feet 
thick. The two sides of the wall are built up of hewn 
stone, between which it is filled up with small stones and 
rubbish, and the whole is then paved over with large flat 
stones. The parapet is of large bricks, which are of a 
bluish color. There are no red bricks here. It has 
taken an immense quantity of stone to build such a wall as 
this, and every stone has been brought a distance of ten or 
fifteen miles; for there is not a quarry nor a stone nearer 
than the hills which surround the plain. 

There are six gates by which you enter the city, each of 
them being double; and Ningpo might be well defended. 
They stand wide open all day, and until eight or nine 
o'clock at night, and then are closed until daylight the 
next morning, and no one can come in or out without pay- 
ing the gate-keeper a fee foropeningthem. Frequently the 
officers close the gates and seal them; which is done by 
_ pasting a strip of printed paper across them, so that the 
gates cannot be opened without tearing the paper. Perhaps 
it was in some way of this kind that fountains, gardens, 
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sepulchres, &c., were sealed in ancient times. Some of 
the gates have very poetical names. One on the south 
side is called the Ling keaow mun, or ‘The Gate of the 
Etherial Bridge.” ‘The north gate is also called the Yung 
fung mun, or “Gate of enduring Abundance,” but why, I 
do not know. : 

This wall was built more than eight hundred years ago, 
and has been repaired several times. Extensive repairs 
have also been commenced within the last month. In many 
places small bushes and vines have grown out from between 
the stones, and covered the sides with a beautiful green 
dress. You will be ready to ask, ‘‘ What is the use of such 
a wall?” . Tt was built as a protection against the robbers 
and pirates which at times infest the country, and render 
travelling unsafe. The gates being closed at night, there 
is not much danger of robbers getting into the city; and if 
any robbery should be committed, notice is immediately 
sent to the officers; and as the robbers cannot easily get out 
they are very likely to be caught. There have been a 
great many wars and revolutions in China; although it is 
common to talk of this nation as having been always very 
peaceful and prosperous. Noone who knows anything about 
the country would say that; for when you see high and 
strong walls around every city of any consequence, you 
cannot avoid thinking that the country must have been in 
a very unsettled state, since it was necessary to build such 
expensive defences. I have been in ten or twelve Chinese 
cities, all of which are walled; and the people say it is the 
same all through the country. Surely you ought to thank 
God that your own beloved country does not need such 
fortifications, and that you can lie down and sleep securely 
without them. Oh, that the time were come, when ‘men 
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shall learn war no more;” and when the kingdom of the 
Prince of ‘peace shall be established in all the earth. And oh, 
that you ndI may be so happy as to have our citizenship in 
that city, “whose gates are not shut at all by day, and 
where there is no night.” 

{ have something more to say about Ningpo, but fear 
your patience will be tried with these details ; so I will lay 
my pen down for the present. W.M. L. 


LETTER XI. 
THE CITY OF NINGPO, CHINA. 
A walk through the City. 


Ninero, July 4th, 1845. 

This is Independence Day in the United States, and it 
is nothard to fancy what a firing of guns, and mustering 
of soldiers, and making of speeches, there is all over the 
country. Butthere is nothing of all that here. There 
are millions of the Chinese who do not even know that there 
is such a country as the United States; and of the few who 
do know it, still fewer know anything about Independence 
Day. There are not many Americans in Ningpo, but we 
have not forgotten what day it is: and, by way of showing 
it, I mean to write a letter for some of the Sabbath Schools 
which meet on this day. It makes one glad to think that 
you are celebrating the day in so much more rational a 
manner than those children who are cursing, or quarreling 
or bird-nesting, and all such kind of foolish and wicked 
sports. " 
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My last letter was about the situation and wall of Ning- 
po. As this is a holiday, we will now go into the city,.and 
see what isto be seen. You must take care, however, and 
not lose your temper, if any of the people call you names ; 
for though they are generally civil enough, yet some of the 
baser sort, and some of the boys, have no more manners 
than some folks I have seen in my own country. I am 
afraid that a Chinaman, in his own dress would not be as 
well treated in New-York as we are in Ningpo. 

Most of the foreigners here live out of the city, on the 
north side of the river, which is so wide that a strong man 
could not throw a stone half-way across it. We will, there- 
fore, walk down to the San-kiang-kow, or Three Rivers’ 
mouth, and go over the ferry to the east gate. Thereis a 
suburb on the north bank opposite the east gate ; but it is 
small and very dirty, and we will go through it as quick as 
wecan. The banks of the river are nothing but mud, and 
stone walks have to be made at every ferry and landing- 
place to enable one to get to the boats. Now, here we are 
at the ferry. The boat is not a very neat one, but itis 
strong enough, and is painted red inside and black outside. 
They do not commonly use oars, but one man with a long 
scull propels the boat along. There are seats for only: five 
or six persons, and the other passengers must either stand up 
or sit on the sides of the boat, The fare for a native is two 
cash, (twelve cash make a cent,) but they expect more from 
a foreigner, and we commonly give them from eight to 
twelve, especially as they do not wait for more passengers 
when we getin. Some of the foreigners give them a good 
deal more than this; but they are quite satisfied with what 
we give. If you speak to the passengers, they are very civil 
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and will ask you a great many questions, unless, perhaps, 
they should happen to be rustics just come in from the coun- 
try, and so astonished at the sight of a foreigner as to forget 
that they have a tongue to speak to him with. 

Well! here we are across the river. If you have been 
civil to the boatman and passengers, they will say, ‘‘ Mauche, 
mauche,” which means, “Do not be ina hurry.” But we 
have a Jong walk, and must go. There is a very populous 
suburb between the river and the east gate; and one still 
more so, on the southern bank of the other river; but as 
the weather is warm, we cannot go there to-day, nor even stop 
to see the things outside of the east gate, though there are 
many rich shops and things well worth looking at. Here 
we are, Thisis the outer gate. The doors stand openall 
day, and agreat many people are constantly going in and 
out. As this is the most populous and busy part of the city, 
every inch of ground is valuable, and the space between the 
outer and inner gates, (perhaps a quarter of an acre,) is 
quite filled up with shops. Here is the inner gate. It is 
wide enough and high enough for a coach-and-four, or an 
elephant, to go through. Several traveling pedlers stop here 
to sell wooden combs, flints, beads, glass rings, opiwm pipes, 
and more things than I can write about at present. Now 
here we are, inside of the east gate. A handsome street 
branches off to the left, just along the city wall; but the 
main street, (extending from the east to the west gates,) is 
right before you. Just look alongit. You never saw such 
a sight in your lives. Itis narrow, though the widest street 
in the city, being not more than fifteen feet in the widest 
places, and often only ten; and none of the houses are 
more than two stories high. It is crowded with people, ali 
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on foot; for there are no wheeled carriages,* and except 
occasionally a military officer, very few ride on horseback. 
The most curious things as you look along the street, are 
the shop signs. These are boards, eight or ten feet long, 
and a foot wide, painted white, black, or yellow, with the 
name of the shop, and the principal goods for sale, written 
in black, red, or gilt letters, half a foot or a foot square. 
These signs are hung perpendicularly at the front of the 
stores, and as you look along, you see several hundreds of 
them on each side of the street, presenting a very gay scene. 

We must not stop long to look about, for if we do, or if 
we gointo a shop, a great crowd comes round to stare at the 
Hung-ma nyiu, or “red-haired men,” as they call all for- 
eigners. True, the crowd is civil, but one doesnot like to be 
stared at too much—so we will walk on. But take care of 
your feet; as there are no horses ur carriages, wecan walk 
in the middle of the street; and it is better to do so, for the 
sides are not always very clean. Thestreets are paved with 
broad flat granite slabs, which were rough when laid down, 
but now, by the constant tread of so many thousands of per- 
sons, they have become quite smooth. They are not very 
well put down, however, and some are broken; and if you 
do not take care, you may stumble and hurt yourselves. 
There are a good many sedan chairs, anda great many men 
carrying a couple of heavy burdens on a pole across their 
shoulders, and as they walk very fast, we must make way, 
and let them pass. 

Here are shops where they sell silk, satin, grass-cloth, 
and furs: but youdo not see much fur now, for itis warm 
weather, and grass-cloth is much more in demand. Ob- 





* J have been told that there is one wheelbarrow, the property of a 
traveling doctor, but 1 have not seen it. 
* 
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serve in almost all these shops near the east gate, there is a 
‘sign hung up near the door, with the words, “ Puh weh 
kea,” in gilt letters: that means “‘ Not two prices;” just as 
in New-York and elsewhere you see “One price Store” 
over the shelves. But the Chinese do not pay much atten- 
tion to this; for [ have scarcely ever gone into a shop with- 
out finding two prices, and sometimes a dozen of them, to 
the same article. When you tell them about it, some of 
them will say that they have only one price for the natives; 
but foreigners are so rich that they can afford to pay more. 
Here is a pipe shop, with a long row of tobacco pipes ai- 
ranged in order, from the longest downwards. Some have 
stems four feet long, and others two feet, with all the inter- 
mediate lengths; they look very pretty. Whatan odd sign 
' this shop has—‘ The Hall of Celestial perfection—T obacco + 
pipes and pouches of all kinds for sale here!” Here, is a 
‘shop where they sell incense sticks to burn in the temples. 
Here is a cutler’s shop, a shoe shop, a cap store, an old 
clothes’ shop, a blacksmith’s, a musical instrument store, a 
cotton-weaver, a silk-spinner, a drug shop, with the sign 
“ The Spring-restoring Hall—Drugs and medicines from 
every province.” Here is a carpet store, a butcher’s stall, 
with half a goat and a quartet ofa hog, (but no beef,) hung 
up. Here is a shop where they sell idols, and a great many 
other things too tedious to enumerate. Almost all the 
houses in this street are two stories high; the lower story 
is quite open in front during the day, for convenience in 
displaying goods, and closed at night with bars and boards. 
Now let us turn off to-our left. We have seen the best 
part of the main street; and though there are other streets 
on the west and south sides of the city well worth seeing, 
we have not time now; so let us turn off here. It is a nar- 
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row, dirty-looking lane, only about five feet wide; and if 
you notice, here is a gate, but one which is closed at night. 
Nearly every street in the city has gates, which are, (or 
ought to be,) closed at night; thus making it difficult for 
robbers to prowl about the city. 

Having left the main street, we are in compatative quiet ; 
for though there are plenty of people, there is no crowd, 
such as we had before. Now we turn about among 
various crooked streets, miserable-looking walls, gardens, 
houses, canals, bridges, pools of water, hogs, dogs, ducks, 
and children, (how the dogs bark, and the children ery 
“ Hung ma nyiu! hung ma nyiw!”) until we come nearly 
to the north gate. Here there is a large open space, with 
gardens, rice-grounds, corn fields, tombs, and a few houses. - 
Here is the Yu shing kwan, a monastery of the Taou sect, 
where Dr. M’Cartee and I have rooms at present, and as 
you must be tired after this leng walk, for it is nearly two 
miles from the east gate, come in and sit down, and we 
will talk over some of the things you have seen. 

Most persons fee! disappointed alter going through some 
of the streets; the houses look so poor, and with all the 
show of the shops, there is so little of the appearance of 
comfort about them. But there is a numerous class of 
houses of which you must not judge by the outside. These 
are the family mansions, where several generations live 
together. -They are often very large, consisting of a num- 
ber of houses joined together, and surrounded by a high 
wall, which has one or two doors and no windows. This 
gives them a gloomy appearance outside, but they look 
much better when you are in. Here the father of the 
family lives, and when his sons marry, they tring their 
wives home, and all the family live together; in this way 
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there are often from thirty to sixty persons living in the 
same house, and so many children, that you feel as if a 
whole school had just been dismissed when you go in. 

Most of the houses are of one story; but the better class 
are of two. Poor people build their houses of mud and 
reeds, but commonly, they are built of a bluish kind of 
bricks: The better class of houses have wooden floors, but 
very few of them are ceiled; and, instead of carpets, they 
use mats. Of the one-storied houses, a great many have 
only stone or mud floors; and they often lock as comfortless 
as possible. I scarcely ever saw a Chinese house that was 
keptclean. They have no fire-places, except in the kitchen. 
You will wonder how they keep warm, for the winters here 
are very cold; but they heap on clothes in a way that would 
astonish you. I have seen a man with eight jackets on in 
April; and in winter they put on wadded cotton clothes, 
and skin dresses, till a man is stuffed out to twice his ordin- 
ary size. Their windows are made of a thin kind of oyster 
shell, in frames, or else simply of paper pasted over the 
sashes, though sometimes the wealthy have a single pane of 
glass in each sash. There are no shingle or slated roofs, 
but all are covered with tiles, the dark color of which, and 
the dull blue color of the bricks, give the houses rather a 
melancholy appearance. 

Did you observe the arches in the streets? There are 
not many in the main street; but in one of the cross streets 
there are a dozen or more, and others in other parts of the 
city. They were erected in honor of distinguished men and 
women of Ningpo, to commemorate their virtues. They 
are built of stone, and have a good deal of curious carving 
about them; but it is hardly possible for a description to 
give you any idea of their appearance. 
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There are no lamps in the streets, except such as are 
hung up before the doors of private houses. One who. 
wants to go out at night always carries his lantern with 
him; but the people do not go out much after dark. 

* * * * * * * 
I remain, your affectionate friend, 


W. M. Lowaie. 
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APPENDIX. 


A LETTER TO 


Sabbath School Superintendents and Teachers. 


My Dear Frienps :—It has been my privilege and hon- 
or to be the superintendent of two different Sabbath 
schools, and to have been a teacher in several others, in 
each of which many of the happiest hours of my life have 
been spent. For several years, while thus engaged, one 
subject was very distinctly before my mind, and the re- 
marks which follow may be considered as the fruit of some 
little experience and considerable reflection :—matured, too, 
by a careful review of them while tossed upon the ocean, and 
after an actual residence on heathen ground, in the daily 
sight and hearing of many of the abominations of-idolatry. 
Will you, therefore, my brethren and fellow-laborers, bear 
with and carefully ponder some suggestions, written partly 
while on the sea, and partly while in a land of idolaters, by 
one who feels his heart going out in affectionate remem- 
brance of former seasons spent in the same humble, but most 
noble employment ? 

That the cause of Foreign Missions is a very great and 
glorious one, will probably be granted by all those to whom 
this letter is addressed. You will freely own that it demands 
the warm affections of all Christian hearts, and the willing 
services of all hands. Yet if you are as well informed in re- 
ference to it, as it may be supposed from your situation as 
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teachers of others you are, you must admit, that, notwith- 
standing all that has been done, and all the efforts that are 
made tc arouse Christians to the importance of the subject, 
very little, comparatively, has heen effected. When I say 
comparatively, | mean in reference both to the wants of the 
heathen abroad, and the duty and ability, both of which 
go together, of Christians at home. It is really lamentable 
to see the apathy that prevails among most of the churches ; 
more than one missionary can testify that his heart has often 
failed him when he thought of the greatness of the work on 
the one hand, and of the fewness of the laborers, and the 
scantiness of the means employed by the Church on the 
other. Consider, fora moment, the facts in reference tothe 
Presbyterian Church for the past year. Of our churches, a 
great number have not contributed anything to the propa- 
gation of the Gospel among the heathen, through the regu- 
larly organized board of the Church, and a great many of 
those which have extended their aid, have given less than 
ten dollarseach. This statement I have extracted from the 
Report of 1841, as that for 1842 has not yet reached me— 
but I have been informed that there has been but little ad- 
vance during the last year. Now surely no one will say 
that this'is all that could be done; and that all these 
churches which have done nothing, are utterly unable to do 
anything. And yet it seems scarcely possible to employ 
more exertions to increase the interest in missions and raise 
funds for them, than have been employed. What is to be 
done? Most urgent appeals have been sent forth to the 
pastors of the churches. The elders of the churches have 
been applied to, ‘The church members have been addressed. 
These appeals, and applications, and addresses have been 
sanctioned and enforced by our Church Judicatories, from 
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the General Assembly to the Church Session. Shall we 
stop here? Shall we say to the heathen, ‘“ We havenow 
done all our duty. We can do no more for you. If other 
denominations do not come to your rescue, you must still 
worship idols, till you sink into eternal ruin!” Oh, no! 
we cannot say this. More efforts must be made; and it is 
for this purpose that I appeal to you, the superintendents and 
teachers of Sabbath Schools, to exert your peculiar influence, 
and cast in your mite into the treasury of the Lord. 

The Sabbath Schools, and the influence they may exert in 
the cause of missions, have been too much overlooked in our 
efforts to extend this cause. Yet there is every reason to 
believe, that if the proper steps weretaken, they would form 
one of the most important auxiliaries: 

The object of enlisting the Sabbath Schools in this work, 
is two-fold; to communicate information respecting Foreign 
Missions and excite an interest in behalf of them: and to 
raise funds for carrying them on. I propose to mention 
some of the principal advantages of thus enlisting them. ° 

~The first advantage is this: It would excite a deep and 
permanent interest in the subject of Foreign Missions in one 
of the most important parts ofthe community. Thestrength 
of early impressions, and the influence they exert on the cha- 
racter in after life, are proverbial. Moreover, the mind is then 
far more likely to receive favorable impressions than at any 
other time. The children of our Sabbath Schools are the 
body from which we are to look for the most of our church 
members in future. An aged member remarked to me, not 
many years ago, “ Very few people join our church now, 
who have not beenin the Sabbath School.” From the same 
ranks we are to look for those who shall be the elders and 
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deacons of our churches. Probably three-fourths of aly our 
ministers twenty years hence, shall come from among those 
who are now little Sunday School scholars. Others of the 
scholars, though they may not become members of the 
church, will yet probably grow up moral men, and men of 
influence; for very few properly trained Sunday School 
scholars become depraved men. You will not find many 
such in the jails and penitentiaries. Now itis by these men, 
ministers and elders, church members, and moral men, that 
the cause of missions is to be sustained some ten or twenty 
years hence. We may rest assured that if they possess not 
the right principles ; they will do no more than we are doing : 
—but if they have the right principles and views, they will 
accomplish wonders. ‘The question then arises, and an ex- 
ceedingly important one it is—when are these principles to 
be implanted in their minds? . Shall we wait till they have 
grown older, when the erroneous views and the bad example 
of worldly minded Christians (what a paradox is contained 
in that expression—a worldly minded Christian ! See Col. iii 
1—5) shall have hardened their hearts, and made them cal- 
lous to the miseries of the heathen, and far less likely to re- 
ceive. instruction respecting their duty? Or shall we not 
rather commence now to give them such instruction, and 
communicate such views and principles to them, as shail 
grow with their growth, and strengthen with their strength ? 
Is it not the part of wisdom to teach them now the main 
truths in regard to the heathen—their numbers, their condi- 
tion, their various superstitions, and their future prospects ? 
Shall we not now instruct them in the duties we owe to our 
benighted fellow-men—love, compassion, and earnest desire 
to remove their miseries? Will not this be likely to turn 
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the attention of many to tile heathen, who may themselves 
hereafter become missionaries? “Will it not awaken a deep 
interest in their behalf in the minds of many others, who may 
not become missionaries themselves, but who will in conse- 
quence of this interest, be the most active and devoted friends 
of the cause? _ Even if no other effect were produced, the 
interest thus excited and its ultimate consequences, would 
reward almost any amount of labor. 

Not only will the children be thus interested in the subject, 
but the effect on the minds of the teachers will be most bene- 
ficial. To excite and sustain such an interest will require 
you to attend much to the subject, and thus your own hearts 
will be greatly warmed. Let meassure you, thatif youcan 
look upon the interest that children will feel on this subject, 
ifit be properly presented to them, and not feel your own 
heart aroused by it, you are different from any Sabbath 
School teachers I have ever known. One of our mission- 
aries to India remarked, not long before he sailed, that he 
“laid the foundation of his acquaintance and interest in the 
missionary cause in the Sabbath School where the mission- 
ary questions were used.” 

Nor would the interest of Sabbath School children thus 
instructed on their parents, be a matter of small importance. 
The questions and remarks of children often have great 
weight with parents; and those who cared but little them- 
selves for the subject, would be influenced by the interest 
their children took. ‘Time and again have I known a fact 
in relation to the heathen, that was told in the Sabbath 
School, told and retold by the children to their parents, 
until it was a matter of conversation in the whole congrega- 
tion. 

The second advantage is this: The funds that might be 
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raised, if all our Sunday School children were interested in 
the cause, would form a very important item in the receipts 
of the Board. In one school with which I was acquainted, 
more than one hundred dollars were raised in a single 
year. In another, which was in a country village, where 
the subject was systematically attended to, between thisty 
and fifty dollars were raised every year for several years. 
In this school there were about one hundred scholars. In 
another school, of only about forty scholars, the parents of 
almost every one of whom were poor, and depended on their 
daily labor for their daily bread, the annual collection varied 
from five to ten dollars, and was increasing, though no 
special or systematic efforts were made to raise contributions. 
If one thousand of the schools, in connection with the 
Presbyterian Church, were each to raise ten dollars annually, 
the collections from this source alone would amount to ten 
thousand dollars a year. But the great advantage of such 
collections would be, not so much the actual amount contri- 
buted, as the habits of self-denial and benevolence that would 
thus beencouraged. ‘The importance of encouraging a spirit 
of liberality in children is admitted by every judge of human 
nature. Shortly before leaving my native land, it was my 
privilege to spend a Sabbath with a venerable patriarch of 
more than fourscore years of age. He was one ofthe oldest 
ministers of our Church. As we entered his carriage to 
proceed to the church, I observed him putting some cents 
into the hands of a little colored boy who drove us. “I al- 
ways,” said the aged minister, ‘give him something to put 
into the plate, when a collection is to be made. It is good 
to encourage the habit of giving.” 

T had intended to mention another advantage—the en- 
couraging ofa spirit of prayer for the heathen among children. 
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It may indeed be considered as included in the first, though 
its importance would merit its being considered by itself 
But as these remarks have already been extended to a 
greater length than was anticipated, it may be deemed suf- 
ficient merely to refer to it. 

That the blessing of God may follow what has been writ- 
ten, and that it may do at least a little to further so blessed 
a work, is the prayer of one who once rejoiced to be a Sab- 
bath School teacher, and now rejoices in being a missionary 
to the heathen. 

December 25, 1842. W. M. Lowrie. 
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A LETTER 


OF THE 


REV. A. P. HAPPER, M.D. 


DEATH OF THE REV. WALTER M. LOWRIE. 


——, Curna, September 14, 1847. 

My Dear Cuitpren:—How gratified would I be if I 
could send to you for your paper something that would 
cause your hearts to rejoice, and increase your joy at the 
commencement of anew year. But, no; my own heart is 
filled with sadness and sorrow; and day after day do tears 
flow down my cheeks. And I write to tell you why I thus 
weep; andI know that many of you will weep when you 
have read of the cause; and that many dear friends of 
Jesus and the cause of missions will weep when this sad 
intelligence reaches them. 

You, dear children, have all known something of the 
Rev, Walter M. Lowrie, the missionary at Ningpo, He 
has written much for The Foreign Missionary for children, 
and you have always been interested in reading what he 
wrote to you about China. And you all felt that he loved 
. you, and wished to please you; that he loved the heathen, 
and wished their salvation; that he loved Jesus Christ and 
delighted to serve him. 

Well, dear children, that beloved missionary, who loved 
you and all men, and who was so much esteemed by all, zs 
dead, And sad and mournful are the circumstances of his 
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death, of which I wish to write to you. He did not die 
surrounded by his friends, anxious to do everything for his 
relief; he did not die where he could tell us that Jesus was 
precious to his soul, and send his last message of love to his 
parents, brothers and sisters, and friends; but he died all 
alone, at sea, struggling with the boisterous waves; for 
wicked men had thrown him overboard to perish. You 
ask, why? Listen, and I will tell you. The missionaries 
in China are anxious to have a better translation of the 
Holy Scriptures into Chinese. They had been revising and 
improving the translation of the New Testament at the 
different stations, and they appointed five persons from 
different places to meet at Shanghai, on the Ist of 
June, to revise these translations, and prepare it to be 
published. Dear brother Lowrie was appointed to attend 
from Ningpo. He went to Shanghai, in the latter part 
of May. In the early part of August it was thought 
necessary that he should return for awhile to Ningpo. 
As there was no foreign vessel sailing for Ningpo, he 
concluded to go by Chinese conveyances; and he left 
Shanghai on Monday, the 16th of August, accompanied 
by two Chinese from Ningpo—one of whom was the 
messenger who had come for him, and the other was his 
servant, who lived with him. They went ina canal boat 
from Shanghai to Cha-poo, where they arrived on Wed- 
nesday morning, the 18th. Brother Lowrie immediately 
engaged a passage-boat that ran to Chin-hai, at the mouth 
of Ningpo river, to convey him to Chin-hai; but as there 
was a very strong head wind, the vessel did not set sail till 
Thursday morning, August 19th, about 9 o’clock. As the 
wind was still quite fresh from the South, the vessel was 
driven off in a north-easterly direction; and about noon, 
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when they had gone some ten or twelve miles, a piratical 
craft was seen coming towards them. Mr. Lowrie took an 
American flag in his hand as they approached, and went 
out on the deck to warn them off. As a defiance of his 
warning, they fired upon the vessel; and as he saw there 
were between twenty and thirty pirates, armed with deadly 
weapons, whilst there were only eleven persons in his own 
boat, besides himself, (five sailors and four Chinese passen- 
gers, ) there was no possibility of offering any resistance to 
them. He then went into the cabin, and gave vent to his 
distressed feelings in tears, and no doubt commended him- 
self, for life or death, into the hands of his gracious God. 

The pirates ill-treated ‘the crew and passengers, and 
deprived them of their clothing; but they did not inflict 
personal injury upon dear brother Lowrie. When they 
were pillaging his things, and breaking open his trunk, he 
gave them the key. When they began to tear up the cabin 
floor to rummage the hold, brother L. went on deck, and 
sat down in front of the mainmast. When they had nearly 
finished taking everything they wished, a question was 
proposed among the pirates, whether they should murder 
brother L. or throw him overboard, to prevent his informing 
on them when he would arrive at Chin-hai. They soon 
concluded to throw him overboard; and two ruffians came 
upon him as he was thus sitting, and tried to do it; but as 
they were not able, a third joined the murderous band ; and 
they threw him in the sea, to perish in its waves. He was 
seen to tise once or twice, but soon he sank to rise no 
more, 

Thus, dear children, perished our dear brother by the 
hands of wicked men. Thus died our dear brother, in 
his twenty-ninth year, and in the sixth year of his mix 
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sionary life. And whilst our tears flow freely that we have 
lost a most beloved and esteemed brother and friend, yet 
do we weep more that one so well qualified for useful- 
ness and for laboring in this great field, has been so early 
removed from the scene of his labors. But we know that 
God, in his infinite love and goodness, has taken him 
away from this world of sin and sorrow, of trial and 
affliction, to the holiness and bliss of heaven. We mourn 
not for him, for “blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord ;” but we weep for ourselves. We know that he 
lived in constant preparation for this great change, and 
though it came thus suddenly and violently, it found him 
with his house set in order, and as a servant watching 
his Lord’s coming. For among his papers was found one 
containing his wishes as to the disposition of his books 
and other effects. His body will rest “till the sea give up 
the dead that are in it;” and though no monument may 
mark that spot, and though no affectionate friend may 
ever be able to visit it, yet that blessed Saviour, whom he 
loved and served, will watch over that precious dust to 
bring it with him, ‘‘ when he comes to be glorified in his 
saints and to be admired in all them that believe.” 

What do you suppose, dear children, would have been 
his last message to you, could he have sent it? I think I 
may say, that to you, who love the Saviour, he would 
have said: ‘‘ Love Jesus more, and serve him better;” and 
to’ you, who do not love Jesus, he would have said: 
“Give your heart to God now, and begin at once to love 
Jesus.” 2 

What effect, dear children, will this intelligence have 
upon you? It has caused us all to weep, and, as we trust, 
by the grace of God, to cunsecrate ourselves anew, and 
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more devotedly to labor for the salvation of this populous 
nation. God is binding our hearts to this soil, by laying 
here the dust of our most beloved brethren. And we will 
pray and labor that this poople may be turned to the Lord; 
and we trust, as the intelligence of our sorrows and pur- 
poses comes home to the churches of our Lord Jesus in 
our native land, that earnest and importunate prayer will 
be offered for the “land of Sinim,” and that many places, 
on the first monthly concert meeting after this sad news be- 
comes known, will be as Bochim, the places of weeping, “ for 
one is not—for God hath taken him.” And, dear thil- 
dren, will it not cause you to feel a deeper interest in- 
China, and pray more earnestly, and do more to send to 
these perishing millions the knowledge of the grace of 
God which bringeth salvation? May we all watch and 
pray, for we know not when the Son of Man cometh! 
Your affectionate friendgs 
A. P. Harper, 
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LETTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


My dear young F'riends.—The writer of these letters, was — 
once a missionary in India. He spent about seven years in 
that country, and was compelled to return about three years 
ago, in consequence of sickness in his family. He was very 
anxious to remain there as long as he lived, that he might 
teach those poor miserable heathens about the true God, and 
the way of salvation through the Lord Jesus Christ. But his 
dear wife suffered so much in that hot sickly climate, that the 
physicians told him there was no way to save her life, but to 
return again to her native country. It was very sad, indeed, 
to come away and leave those deluded people worshipping 
their dumb idols, and so few there to tell them about the 
blessed Saviour. But I have not forgotten them. I still re- 
member them with a great deal of interest, and I try to do 
all [ can for them in thiscountry. Ispend most of my time 
travelling from place to place, preaching about them; trying to 
getall good people to pray for them, and give their money to aid 
in sending Bibles and teachers among them, that they may 
learn to know and love God, and the Lord Jesus Christ the 
only Saviour. I am especially anxious to interest all the 
children in their behalf. Hence I am careful to collect all 





the children I can every Sabbath day, and preach to them. 
I try to show them how very miserable the heathen are, and 
how much they need the Bible and missionaries to teach 
them. But lest I should not see all the dear children that 
wish to hear about these things, I intend to write a few letters, 
and have them printed in a little book. These letters will 
perhaps remain to tell about the poor heathen, when I am 
dead and laid in the dust. They may speak to thousands 
whom I shall never see. May God, therefore, by his Holy 
Spirit, teach me how to write; so that you may all be much 
interested and profited; and may your little hearts be deeply 
moved with sympathy at the sufferings and wretchedness of 
the millions and millions in heathen lands, who-are torturing 
and destroying themselves to please their dumb idols. 





LETTER II. 
THE VOYAGE TO INDIA. 

My dear young Friends.—In this letter I will tell you 
something about the voyage to India. India, you know, isa 
country in Asia. It is on the opposite side of the globe from 
us. Itis avery large country—nearly 2000 miles in length 
from north to south, and nearly the same distance across 
from east to west. It contains about 140,000,000 of people. 
More than one-half of these, probably, never saw a mis- 
sionary, nor ever heard the name of the blessed “Saviour. 
Oh, how wretched is their condition! They worship almost 
everything but God: the sun, moon, and stars, cows, 
monkeys, snakes, trees, rivers, and almost everything else 
that they see or know. 

When missionaries go to that country, they get into a 





ship at New-York or Boston. At first they sail out upon the 
Atlantic Ocean for a few hundred miles east; they then 
turn south, and keep on in that direction till they get past the 
southern point of Africa; they now turn east again and sail 
a long distance till they get opposite to India, then they turn 
north and sail to land. ‘The voyage generally occupies four 
or five months. All this time the missionaries have to re- 
main in the ship. It is one wide deep sea all the time. 
Frequently they have violent storms of wind. The ship then 
tosses about at such a rate you would expect it to break all to 
pieces, or go to the bottom. But God is always with them 
and can preserve them as easily there, as on the dry land. . 

When | went out, we had a very happy time, for we had 
a precious revival of religion in the ship. The captain, and 
nearly all the sailors were deeply anxious about their souls ; 
and as the weather was generally pleasant, we spent much 
of our time praying with them, and teaching them about the 
way of salvation. Before we reached the land, most of them 
professed to give their hearts to the Saviour, and though 
they had before been very wicked men, they now seemed 
like true Christians. This was truly a happy beginning of 
our missionary work. 

Welanded at a city called Calcutta. Here we left the ship 
in which we had travelled about 16,000 miles. We had lived 
in it for nearly five months. “The poor sailors had become 
very much attached to us, and some of them wept very hearti- 
ly when we left them. 

Calcutta is one of the largest cities in India, and in the 
world. It contains almost a million of inhabitants ; most of 
them are still idolators. There are some twenty or thirty 
missionaries there, who labour very hard to turn the people 
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from their idols ; but as they have always worshipped them 
since they were little children, it is very hard to convince them 
that it is wrong. A good many, however, have become Chris- 
tians, and now worship the trueGod. We remained in Cal- 
cutta several months, preparing for our long journey up the 
Ganges. During this time I saw many things that would 
interest you, but I must reserve the account of them for my 
next letter. 
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LETTER IIL, 
CALCUTTA. 

My dear young Friends.—\f you were to visit this great 
heathen city how many strange sights you would see! One 
of the first things you would notice, would be the multitude 
of heathen temples. Around these you would see immense 

‘crowds gathered to worship their idols. How sad you 
would feel to see them thus employed! and oh! how you 
would shudder to look upon some of these hideous images 
that they bow down to. Perhaps you would go tothe temple 
of the goddess Kali. What a frightful monster you would 
there behold! A great block of wood or stone, carved into 
the image of a woman, and painted as black as possible. 
Around her neck, a necklace of human skulls; the appear- 
ance of dead bodies suspended to her ears; her face and 
breast all besmeared with blood; her tongue hanging out of 
her mouth, and her eyes as fierce as those of a demon- 
‘What an object, you will say, for any one to worship. And 
yet you would see thousands every day crowding to this 
temple. ‘This goddess is supposed to be the friend and patron- 

__essof thieves and robbers, and when any one wishes to steal 

al rob, or even to kill another for the sake of his money, they 
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pray to Kali to help thas and if they succeed well, they 
usually spend part of par they get in offerings to the god- 
dess. Kali delights greatly in witnessing the sufferings of her 
worshippers; hence whenany misfortune befalls them, and 
they think Kali is angry with them, they torture themselves 
in some dreadful manner to gain her favour. Sometimes they 
fasten great iron hooks in their backs, and suffer themselves 
to be hung up before the idol, when they are swung round 
with great violence foralong time. At other times they 
dance upon hot coals till their feet are burned in a most 
shocking manner. Sometimes they leap down upon a sack 
of flour, filled with pointed knives, which pierce into’ their 
bodies. Sometimes a string is passed through the tongue, 
and the poor man is led round as a horse is led by the bridle. 
This is only a specimen of the worship they pay to the goddess 
Kali. In former years they used to sacrifice human beings 
to her; but they are not permitted to do this now—at least 
not openly; but it is thought that they frequently do so 
in the night time, when no oneis present who will inform 
on them. Dead bodies are sometimes found about the 
temple, with their heads chopped off, that have been offered 
to the idol. How thankful ought we to be, dear children, 
that we were not born heathens; else we too might have 
been taught to worship such monsters as Kali; and to tor- 
ture ourselves in this manner to gain her favour. How true 
is that declaration of the Bible, ‘their sorrows are multiplied 
that hasten after another God.” Some people think that the 
Christian religion imposes a grievous yoke, because it forbids 
all sinful pleasure, and requires a holy life. But the Bible 
requires nothing that is not for our real happiness. It for- 
bids nothing that we could safely enjoy, as the Scripture says, 
- « Godliness is profitable unto all things, having the nh 
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of gibe life that now is, and also of that which is to come. 
$0 every good 1 man has learned by. experience, there is 
none so happy as he that loves God truly—he that cheerfully 


tries to obey all God’s commands. But not so the poor 


Hindu; the more he reveres his idol, the more miserable he 
must be. Almost every act of worship he is required to per- 
form, not only pollutes and degrades his mind, but also in- 
flicts some bodily pain. He must endure Jong and painful 
fasts, or he must travel to a great distance in some painful 
manner; or he must torture his body with hooks and knives; 
or he must sacrifice his children, or himself, or both, to, please 
the idol that he worships. How different their religion from 
oursin this respect. The Bible teaches that God is good and 
merciful—that he delights in seeing all his creatures happy. 
And when God forbids us to sin, it is because he is good— 
because he desires to save us from suffering. 

Our forefathers were once heathens, and worshipped idols 
as the Hindus now do; and had not missionaries gone 
among them, to teach them to worship the true God, we 
might still have been as ignorant and wretched as the people 
of India are. Oh, how much we owe to God for the Bible! 
and how can we better show our gratitude for it, than by 
doing all we can to send it to others? I have something 
more to say about Calcutta, which you shall have in the next 
letter, 


LETTER IV. 
MORE ABOUT CALCUTTA. 
My dear young Friends.—A great many letters might 


~be written about this wonderful city, and still the half not 


be told, If you should ever visit it, you will see a ‘world 





of wonders.” When I first arrived there, it seemed almost 
like entering a new world; everything was so strange. 
The very houses were unlike any thing we have in this 
country ;—the appearance of the people, their dress, man- 
ners, customs, language, everything was strange. A cloud 
of cranes and vultures are seen hovering over the city, and 
perched upon the top of nearly every house. The streets 
are thronged with palanquins, borne upon the shoulders of — 
men. The banks of the river are lined with multitudes of 
every age and sex, who are gathered there to wash away 
their sins, and worship their dumbidols. But I cannot now 
describe these things particularly. Perhaps you would like 
to visit some of the missionaries, and see how they are em- 
ployed. Let us call upon Dr. Duff. He is from Scotland. 
He has now spent some fifteen years in India. That large 
building is his school-room. He has now about 1200 pu- 
pils. Some are just commencing, and others are studying 
history, geography, philosophy, and all the branches taught 
in the very best schools. Many of these young men are 
soon to be employed in teaching others. Some of them have 
become Christians, and are preparing to preach the Gospel to 
their perishing countrymen. All these scholars were heathens 
by birth ; and their parents taught them to worship idols from 
their infancy. But now they have read the Bible, and see 
the folly of praying to blocks of wood and stone. 

Suppose we now step over and see the venerable Mrs. 
Wilson. She came from England. She has been in Cal- | 
cutta, I think, about thirty years. She was one of the 
first who attempted to teach the little Hindu girls in that 
city. They seemed to think the little girls were not worth 
educating. When this good lady went among jthem, and 
asked them to send their little daughters to her to learn to 4 





read, they stared at her with astonishment. “Teach our 
girls to read and write!” they would say, ‘“‘why, who ever 
heard of such a thing? If you will teach our sons, that will 
do very well. But why should the girls be taught? that is 
not our custom. Can they hull rice, or grind corn, or herd 
cows any better when they are educated, than they can 
now?” Thus they laughed at the idea of teaching the poor 
little girls. But she told them she would pay them some- 
thing, if they would send their little daughters to learn to 
read the Bible. She would give them a nice clean dress to 
wear, and a cent or two every day, to pay for their food. In 
this way she hired a few at the first. And when they had 
learned enough to teach others, she went and established 
other schools in different parts of the city. When I first 
saw her, she had ten or twélve in operation. In all these 


schools there were perhaps a thousand children. One I saw 
had more than 200. And O, how delightful it was to see so 
many of these poor, despised, neglected little girls, there re- 
ceiving Christian instruction! When I saw them stand up, 
one class after another, and read their Scripture lesson, and 
then all joinin singing a hymn of praise to the true God and 
our blessed Saviour, | felt that 1 was repaid for all the trials 
and sufferings of our long journey. There are many other 
schools in Calcutta, but we cannot visit them all at present. 
If we had time, you would like very much to see the ‘“ Or- 
phan School,” established by Mrs. Wilson, a few miles from 
Calcutta. There you would see two or three hundred little 
orphans, that have been collected from various places. Some 
of them, perhaps, picked up in the streets, others taken out 
of wells or ponds of water, or picked up in the fields where 
they were cast out to perish. Perhaps some of them were 
found floating in the Ganges, where they were thrown to be 





devoured by the crocodiles! But this letter is already long. 
enough. In my next I will tell you something about eid 
river Ganges, and my long j cain on it. ‘ anit 


LETTER V. 

THE RIVER GANGES. ‘ s 
My dear young Friends.—I promised to write next about. 
the Ganges. ‘This, you know, is the name of a sacred 
riverin India, They say it proceeds from the sweat of Vish- 
nu’s foot, and comes down from heaven. It is perhaps 
worshipped by more people than any other Deity in India. 
Multitudes crowd its banks every day. But there are spe- 
cial days, when they suppose the merit of bathing and wor- 
shipping at the Ganges is greater than at other times. On 
these occasions you might see hundreds of thousands assem- 
bled at a given place. They are taught, that bathing in this 
river will wash away all their sins; that the mere sight of 
the water, or even the wind that blows across it, will cleanse 
from sin. Hence very great multitudes, from all parts of the 
country, come every year to bathe in it. Some of them have 
to walk a thousand miles under a burning sun, to get to it. 
Often a whole family, or many families wiil start together. 
All they have must be sold to get money for the journey; 
the oxen and ploughs, the cows, and all their clothing, 
except the little that they wear. Then they start on foot. 
They toil on for days, and weeks, and months, walking in 
the hot sun by day, and sleeping on the ground at the road 
side by night. On account of this : and exposure, 
many of them fall sick. These are te left to perish at the 

road side, or, if they recover, to follow on as they can. But . 
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very many of them die as they lie under the shade of some 
tree, where their friends deserted them. ‘The dogs and vul- 
tures then soon congregate about them and devour their 
flesh, and the bones are left to whiten in the sand. 

But even when they do not perish, these deluded pilgrims 

suffer greatly. Their little stock of money is generally ex- 
pended before they get near to the end of their journey. 
They must then beg their bread from door to door. And if 
they live to return again to their homes, they have nothing 
left to support them. 
p The writer of this letter spent five or six months at differ- 
ent times, travelling on this river. And during all this time, 
he saw the Hindus every day, and frequently many times in 
the day, worshipping the river. Some days the water would 
be almost covered with the flowers, fruit, and other things 
thrown in as offerings. In former times they used to throw 
in their children, but they are not permitted to do this now, 
openly. If they were seen to do it, they would be punished 
for murder. But asthey think it is their duty to do it, doubt- 
less many are still thrown in, when there is no one present 
to give information. 

Another ruel practice which is seen here, is that of expo- 
sing the sick on the banks of this river. When any one has 
been long sick, or is expected soon to die, they are generally 
carried to the side of the river, and left there to perish. They 
say itis done for the good of their souls—that they may be 
purified from sin, and go to aplace of happiness. But many 
take this method of getting rid of sick persons they do not 
wish to be burdened with. Children often carry their aged 
parents to the river when they grow helpless, and leave them 
there to perish. They are sometimes laid on the edge of the 





water, and sometimes on the burning sands. Usually some, 
one stays near to see when they die. And when the sick — 
person is seen to be in the agonies of death, he is dragged 
down into the river, and the muddy water is poured down 
his throat till he is suffocated. The body is then either burn- 
ed, or thrown into the river and allowed to float away. The 
writer has seen hundreds of dead bodies floating in the Gan- 
ges—-the crows and vultures oftentimes plucking out the 
' eyes, and feeding upon the flesh as they drift along, When : 
they lodge against the bank, the dogs and pigs frequently 
pull them upon the beach and devour the flesh, and the bones 
are left to bleach upon the sand. 

These, dear children, are some of the scenes witnessed by 
the missionaries on the Ganges. I might tell youa ‘great 
deal more of the same kind. But my heart sickens. It 
makes me sad to think or write about these things—and I 
think you will not wish to hear any more recitals of this kind 
at present. I am sure your little hearts will pity them while 
you read, And J almost think some of you will put down 
the book as you go along, to pray that God may soon send 
more missionaries among them, to teach them the knowledge 
of himselfand of his Son, Jesus Christ. Well; dear children, 
if you feelso sad at hearing these things, how must the mis- 
sionaries feel, who are obliged to see them nearly every day ? 
How miserable must the poor heathen be, when we cannot 
even hear of their sufferings without pain? The missiona- 
ries indeed feel very sorry for them, and do all they can to 
persuade them to forsake their idol gods, and all these wicked, 
cruel practices. And so ought we to pity them very deeply, 
and earnestly pray God to prosper the missionaries in their 
efforts to instruct them. But if we expect God to hear our 
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"prayers, we must also do all we can to help the missionaries, 
by sending money to support their schools, ane to aid them 
in peiy the Word of Life 


dee MHLELTER Vix . 
MORE ABOUT THE GANGES. 


My; ly dear young Friends.—My last letter was chiefly 
about | the Ganges, and what the missionaries see when they 
travel on that river. I wish now to say something more on 
the same subject. Perhaps you would like to know how the 
missionaries ¢vavel on the Ganges. They generally hire a 
small boat, such as the natives of the country use, and as 
many boatmen as are necessary to navigate it. There are 
very few steamboats yet in that country, and the charges for 
travelling in them are so high, that missionaries generally 
prefer the country boats. These are very rude and singular 
in appearance. Sometimes they are covered with straw, and 
have mats fastened up at the side to keep out the sun and 
rain. It takes ten or twelve men to manage each boat. The 
reason so many are required, is, that the boat must be towed 
along with a rope, a great part of the way. The current is 
too strong to allow them to row it with oars, and the wind 
does not often permit them to use sails. This makes the 
journey very tedious. Sometimes you may pull hard all day, 
and then look back to the point you started from in the morn- 
ing. It takes about three months to go up 700 or 800 
miles. This would seem very tedious in this country, where 
we move so rapidly in steamboats and railroads, &c. But 
we do not think much of itthere. The boat is our home for 
the time-being. We can have our books and trunks there; 
also a bed, and the necessary pots for cooking in. At night 





the boat is tied fast to the shore, and during the day we can 
read, or write, or walk on the shore and distribute tracts and~ 
scriptures to the people who come to bathe in the river. Once 
in a few weeks we come to a station where there are mis- 
sionaries living, "We then tie up the boat, and stop some — 
time with them. This is very delightful, to meet with good 
men from different countries, engaged in the same great work. 
with ourselves. Ifthe missionary understands the language 
of the people, he has a fine opportunity to preach to them as 
he journeys. When he stops in the evening, he can walk 
to the nearest village or temple, and here he may have a large 
crowd assembled in a few minutes, to hear the word of eter-. 
nal life. 

Sometimes we are overtaken by violent storms of wind and 
rain, which are very dangerous to these frail, clumsy boats. 
Hundreds of boats every year are sunk in the river. But the 
boatmen very seldom get drowned; they are so well accus- 
tomed to swim. Some days they are wading or swimming. 
full half the time. 

The Hindus delight very much to live near the Ganges. 
They think it a great privilege to reside near to the sacred 
stream, where they can worship and bathe in its waters every 
day. Hence you see a great many towns along its banks, 
and some of them very large. The largest cities in India are 
found on the Ganges. As the people themselves delight to 
live near the sacred stream, they suppose the gods prefer to 
live there too. Hence we find a great many idol temples on 
the banks of this river. In some places you may see scores of 
them all in sight of each other. Some of them are large and 
expensive—others are only a few feet square. Some have 
only one idol, others a great many. Some of the idols are 
very large—ten, or twenty, or even fifty feet in height ; others 





are ‘so small, that you could carry half a dozen of them in 
your hand. Generally they are very hideous; often frightful 
in their appearance. Recollect the goddess Kali, which we 
have described. But they are not all of this description. 
Some are carved from white marble, and made quite pretty. 
Others are made of silver and gold, and ornamented with 
pearls and precious stones. But those of the common people 
are very rough and cheap; many of them made of clay, or 
the cheapest kind of wood, 

How thankful, dear children, we ought to feel that we are 
not left in such darkness—that we are not taught to wor- 
ship such monsters, and to torture ourselves as the poor 
heathen do. And if we had not received the Bible, and the 
Gospel had not been preached to us, we might have been 
quite as miserable as they are. How sincerely, then, we 
ought to love and serve the great and good God, who made 
us and all things; who gave his Son to die for us, and sent 
tous his blessed word, that through it we might be made wise 
unto eternal life. But alas! how many in this Christian 
land are almost as much idolaters as the heathen. To be an 
idolater, is to love and honour some other object, more than 
God. How many, then, are guilty of this sin! How many 
love their pleasures, or property, or friends, more than they 
do God. Many of the dear children who will read these 
letters, I am afraid, are guilty of this crime. Is it not true, 
that you love many things more than God; more than the 
precious Saviour, who died to redeem you? Then you are 
in one sense an idolater. You are guilty of this great sin. 
You are even more guilty than the heathen are; for they 
have never been taught that it is wrong. But you have 
always known that you ought to love God above everything 
else. May God have mercy upon you all, and give you new 





hearts, thas Fon pax Jaze im in singorityand. truth, end sha 
you may cheerfully serve him all the days of your lives. 
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MISSIONARIES TRAVELLING BY LAND. 

My dear young Friends—A long land journey in India 
is no trifling affair. Thereare no rail-roads or stage-coaches, 
or comfortable hotels there, as in this country. When the 
missionary goes on a journey, he must not only take his own 
conveyance, but must carry also his house, and bed, and pro- 
visions for the way. As there is no house along the road in 
which he can lodge, he is compelled to carry tents. They 
generally have two; one for the day, and one for the night, 
In the evening about dusk, the day tent, together with the 
cooking vessels, provisions, &c., are packed upon an ox-cart, 
or upon the backs of camels, and sent off. They travel all 
night, and reach the place where they are to halt generally 
between day-light and breakfast time. The missionaries have 
another small tent in which they sleep. But they are obliged 
to rise several hours before day, and pack up their beds and the 
tent upon another camel or cart, and then set off as fast as 
they can to overtake the tent that is gone ahead. ‘This they 
generally do about cight or nine o’clock in the morning. 
They then look out a good shade, if any can be found, and 
pitch their tent again for the day. They always stop near 
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to some town, that they may get supplies ef food, and also 


have an opportunity to preach to the people while they stay. 
Towards night, the bed and small tent come up. This is 
then pitched, and the other sent forward as before. , Thus 
the missionaries have to build their house twice, and pull it 





yee twice every day. Atnight theydelten watchmen to 
protect them against thieves and robbers, | The poor heathen 
are very dishonest. ‘Their gods steal, and they think that 
they may steal too, iftheycan. Hence it is never safe to lie 
down to sleep withoutsome one to keep watch.. A party of 
missionaries were once travelling in India, and neglected to 
hire watchmen. While they were asleep, some thieves crept 
into their tent, and took away part of their clothes. When 
they rose in the morning, one of the ladies found her dress, 
and all the clothes she had with her were gone! She was 
obliged to wrap a blanket around her, and proceed in that 
way till she overtook her trunk, where she could get a fresh 
supply. 

It is very troublesome travelling in this way. The mis- 
sionary has a great deal of fatigue, and a great deal of care. 
The writer of these letters had to travel in this way for about 
two months, after he left the river Ganges. In that time he 
only went about 600 miles. This, with the three months 
and more spent on the Ganges, and five months on the ocean, 
made almost a year of constant travel—a journey of near 
18,000 miles. How delightfulit was at last to reach the place 
of our destination—to feel that our journey was ended, and 

that now we might sit down, and spend all our time in the 
instruction of the poor, ignorant people, among whom we had 
come to spend our lives. 


LETTER VIII. 
GODS OF THE HINDUS. 


My dear young Friends.—In this letter I wish to tell 
you some things that the Hindus believe about God, You 
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will think it all very foolish, and will wonder that anybody — 
could believe such things. ‘But you must remember that they _ 
have never read the Bible, and if you had not been taught 
it from infancy, as they have, you would believe as they do. 
The common people in India know or think very little about — 
God. They are taught to worship the idol in the nearest 
temple; or perhaps they have some rude image or sacred 

stone in their house, which they worship; and they scarcely 
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know that there is any other or any better god than theirs. 
But the more learned among them pretend to know all — 
about the matter. They have a number of sacred books 
which they call Shasters. These they suppose were revealed 
by the gods themselves, and are intended to teach all that _ 
men ought to know on these subjects. These books are 


very numerous, andsome of them very large. It is doubtful © 
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whether any person now living hasread them all. Very few are ‘ 
able to purchase a copy of each: as they have not yet learn- — 
ed the the art of printing, their books have all been written 4 
out with a pen, this makes them scarce and very expensive. — 
How thankful we ought to be for the true revelation, that | 
we have it in our own language, and so cheap that every — 
little child may have acopy of his own. The Shasters of 

the Hindus are written in a language that very few under- ’ 
stand, and none but the Brahmans or Priests are permitted ; 
tolearnit. The reason assigned for this is, that these books 

are too sacred to be read by the common people. But he 
true reason is, the Priests wish to keep the people in igno- : 
rance, that they may the more readily believe all that they 
choose to teach them. The poor women are not only forbid- ; 
den to read the Shasters, but some of them must not be read 


in their hearing. They have a law, that if any woman is — 
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found listening to the sacred 2 veda, when read by a Brahman, 
\, she shall have 1 melted lead poured into her ears ! 

‘These ae teach that there is one Supreme Spirit, who 
has existed from all eternity. This spirit they call Brahm, 
or Brum. They think that he existed alone for millions and 
millions of years before the world or any creature was made, 
but he was occupied ina most profound sleep; so sound 
were his slumbers that he did not know anything; he was 
not even conscious of his own existence. Butit so happen- 
ed that after millions of ages had rolled away, he awoke 
from his slumbers. He now began to reflect on his situa- 
tion, and he soon determined to create the world; but he was 
sadly puzzled to know how to proceed. He tried many 

_ times, butas often failed. Heat length succeeded in creating 
three other deities a little less etherial or spiritual than him- 
self, and committed to them the task of creating and govern- 
ing the Universe. These deities are cailed Bramha, Vishnu, 
and Siva. The first is the Creator, the second the Preserver, 
and the last the Regenerator and Destroyer. When Bramh 
had created these subordinate deities, he immediately relapsed 
into his sleep again, and has not been awake since. This 
being the case, they never think of worshipping him; what 

would be the use? He is asleep, and could not hear when 
they pray to him. 

They have some very amusing stories about the creation, 
and the difficulties that Bramha had in performing it, but 
cannot relate them here. Perhaps I may devote one letter 
to this subject after a while. 

ie Bramha being the first deity created, ranks above the rest. 

e is called the king and father of all the gods, but he was 

a great drunkard, and did so many wicked things, that the 

_ other gods combined and pronounced their curse upon him, 





They also decreed that ‘no kind of worship should be paid — 
to him. Hence there are no temples dedicated to Bramha, . 
and very few offerings or any kind of homage paid to him. 
They make his image, however, and keep it in their houses 
and sometimes pray to it. This image is sometimes that of — ! 
aman sitting cross-legged like a tailor, and in the attitude 
of meditation. Sometimes he is mounted ¢ on a peacock, and 
is represented with four faces and four arms. His four faces 
looking in every direction, denote his omaiscience, His four 
arms are the emblems of power, to indicate, perhaps, that he - 
is omnipotent. His riding upon a bird, is to show that he — 
can fly rapidly from one place to another; a faint emblem of 
omnipresence. 
The other two, Visinw and Siva, are also charged with — 
many crimes, especially the latter. He was also a noted 
drunkard, and in every respect about as vile as he well could 
be; still they are much worshipped; a great many temples 
are dedicated tothem. In each of these temples is found one~ 
or more image of the deity. The image of Vishnu, has — 
various forms. He is said to have assumed many forms at 
different times. However, heis sometimes made like a man, 
sometimes like a pig, or an elephant, or a monkey, or a fish, 
and frequently not like anything that ever had an existence. 
The image of Siva, is so very indecent, that I cannot de- 
scribe it. 
Oh, how sad it is, to seesuch multitudes falling down before 
objects like these, and worshipping them in the place of the 
great and good God who made them. And how thankful ; 
we ought to be that we know the true God, and his Son Jesus 
Christ, the only Saviour of sinners? But, dear children, is 
there not reason to fear that many of these deluded heathen 
will rise up against you in the judgment, and condemn you? 
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Do ‘they not act more wisely, according to their belief, than 
-youdo? They think these idol-gods have power to save 
them, hence they pray to them. They bring mnay offer- 
ings to place before them; they torture themselves in many 
ways, and do all they can to please their idols; but you, 
while you know that Jesus Christ alone can save you, per- 
haps never pray to hin—never call upon him for mercy, or 
_ in any manner try to secure his favour. How awful is your 
guilt! howcertain that you will suffer a much sorer punish- 
ment than the heathen, unless you repent and turn to God 
- with your whole heart! That God, by his grace, may enable 
all who read this letter to turn to the Saviour with their 
t whole heart, is the sincere prayer of a true friend. 
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. LETTER IX. 

} MORE ABOUT THE GODS OF THE HINDUS. 

My dear young Friends—In my last I!gave you some 
account of the gods worshipped by the Hindus. My object 
was to let you see what absurd and foolish ideas they have 
about God. E'rom what-I have written, you will perceive 
that the Bible truly describes the heathen, as “sitting in 
darkness.” ‘They have no proper conceptions of the being 
or character of God. .‘‘ They did not like to retain God in 
their knowledge,” hence ‘‘He has given them over to are- 
probate mind,” and their foolish heart has become darkened. 
They have literally, “gods many and lords many.” ‘They 
suppose there are almost as many godsas men. And the 

character assigned to them is as various and as imperfect 
as we find among men. They imagine that the gods are 
quite as wicked as themselves—all addicted to some crime. 





Many of them are charged with crimes, which if now commit- 
ted by men, would cause them to be put to death, or shut up 
in prisonfor life. Sometimes the image is made to repre- 
sent the god in the act of committing crime. Vishnu, for in- 
stance, is represented in the act of stealing butter !—again, he - 
is dancing in company with his wicked companions—again, 
he is armed for battle, going out to fight his enemies. 

Their gods are said to have violent and bloody quarrels — 
with each other; one god cuts off another’s head, or puts 
out another’s eye, or takes his kingdom. Thus they are 
described as fighting, stealing, getting drunk, and eae 
just like the worst men we ever saw. 

Their books also tell of wars between the gods aad the 
gianis, or demons, One of these giants was called Doorg. 
He was so fierce and powerful, that all the gods were afraid 
of him. They all fled before him, giving up their dominions 
to him. Hesoon conquered the whole of them, and ruled 
the universe according to his own pleasure. Having gained 4 
the power, he changed the whole order of nature. Therain 
ceased to fall, the sun to shine, and the grass to grow. Even 
the Brahmans left off the reading of the sacred books, and — 
the worship of the gods. Universal ruin seemed to threaten 
all things in earth and heaven. The gods in dismay fledto — 
Indra, their king, and besought him to subdue the giant. 
He declared he could do nothing. The giant already had 
his throne and kingdom. They went alternately to Bramha, — 
Siva, and to all the great gods, They all confessed their — 
inability to subdue the giant. At length the goddess Parvuli — 
agreed to mect him in battle. The contest was long and 
terrible. The whole universe was convulsed by the fierce- — 
ness of the struggle. The goddess at length prevailed. 
The giant expired with a shriek that shook the earth to its — 






ee st pest Sonpdation, The order of the seasons now returned. 
_ The rain again began to fall, ‘the sun to shine, and the grass 
to. grow; the Brahmans returned to their duty, and the gods 
to their dominions. 
“ Such, children, are the silly stories vith enon the sacred 
books of the Hindus are filled; such the unworthy &. 
they have of their gods. Among all the millions of the 
_ deities which they worship, there is not one free from some 
fault. They are all encompassed with infirmities, and 
& ake of passions, such as the most depraved men have- 
_ How different from the God of the Bible! He isa being 
” of infinite purity, of infinite power and wisdom; one who 
__ is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, and in whose sight 
evil cannot dwell. He has but to will it, and the earth with 
all it contains would be destroyed in a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye. But the gods of the Hindus are said to flee 
and tremble before a wicked demon—a creature that they 
‘ themselves had made! The God whom we worship is in- 
dependent of all other beings ; doing all his pleasure amongst 
the armies of heaven, and the inhabitants of earth. He is 
incapable of suffering of any kind. “He fainteth not, 
neither is weary.” Not so with the gods of the Hindus. 
They are liable to fatigue and hunger, to losses and crosses, 
to danger and mistakes, just as the weakest of mortals are- 
And yet contemptible as are these gods, the heathen 
often show greater reverence for them, and greater devotion 
to them, than many in Christian lands do to the God of the 
Bible. Take heed then, dear children, lest the heathen rise 
up in the judgment against you, and condemn you. If they 
can trust in those miserable idols that have no power to pro- 
‘tect themselves or their worshippers, how much more ought 
you to trust in the mighty God who made heaven and earth, 
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and in his Son, Jesus Christ, the mighty Redeemer, ‘who is 
able to save to the uttermost all who come unto him for sal- 4 


vation? Oh, will you not all flee to ‘him, and Es yourt trust. ; 


att 


under the shadow of his wings? oe 
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LETTER X. a 

WORSHIP OF THE HINDUS. _ i 





My dear young Friends —I wish now to tell you some- 
thing more about the Hindu worship. Ignorant as they 
are, they are more religious than many people i in Christian’ . 
countries. ‘They all have some object, and some form of ‘ 
worship. I cannot now describe all these forms. a 
would fill many letters. F'or as they have ‘‘ gods many,” 
they have many ways of worshipping them. One Bh, 
is, to go to the temple every day, and fall down before the 
idol, and repeat a prayer, which they have learned from the j 
priest. Sometimes they carry an offering in their hands—a : 
bunch of flowers, a little fruit, a handful of rice, sugar, 
sweetmeats, or food of any kind—just what they please. 
This the priest takes and lays it before the idol. When it 
has remained for a certain time, he removes it, and either ap- 
propriates it to himself, or selis it to others. Fruit and other 
things that have been offered to an idol, are much prized by 
the people. They suppose that anything thus offered, ac- 
quires additional value. Sometimes they bring food and other _. 
articles to the temple and place them for a time before the 
idol, and then carry them away for themselves. Burning 
incense, to make a pleasant smell in the temple, is also a 


common mode of worship. Drums and other instruments of 
3 





‘worship, a are also played | before the idol. A horn is blown, 


: : 


or ‘an old pan rattled in its face with much violence. Rich 

men often bring very expensive offerings, large sums of 
money, valuable jewels, &c. A king ay died lately in the 

north of India, gave away, just before his death, some mil- 
lions of dollars, to be offered to his idols. A missionary 
went into the palace of another king, not Jong since, and 
found him with fifty bags of money lying before him. In 
each bag was 1000 rupees, or about 500 dollars. The mission- 

ary inquired what he intended to do with all that money ? 
“Tt is for my gods,” replied the king. What gods? “ Part 
‘of it I will send to Benares, where I have tworfine temples, 
and many Brahmans to pray for me, part to Gaya, and part 
to Juggernaut.” Put the poor idol does not profit much by 
these offerings. The priests take care to appropriate every 
thing of value to themselves. 

Animals are sacrificed to some of the deities, and even hu- 
man sacrifices are enjoined. In former times they offered 
great numbers of human victims, but they are not permitted 
to do it so much at present. Still it is done in some parts of 
the country. Animal sacrifices are very common. At the 
festival of Doorga, great numbers of goats, sheep, and buffa- 
loes, are sacrificed every year. Sometimes the blood is seen 
flowing out of the temple as froma great slaughter-house. 
Kings and wealthy men frequently offer up thousands of 
victims in a single day. 

- Many people keep idols in their houses besides those they 
worship at the temples. These they worship much in the 
same way. Those who are able, generally hire a priest to 
live with them, and worship the idol in their stead. They 
think if they pay a man to worship for them, it will do just 
as well as if they worshipped themselves. 





The heathen have no Sabbath day for religious duties, as 
we have. But they have a great many holidays, or days 
sacred to the different deities. Some of the deities have one 
in every month, others only one in the year. But there are 
so many deities, that almost every day is sacred to some one, — 
These days are very different from our Sabbath. The peo 
ple generally assemble about the temple, or in some other ; 
convenient place. An offering of some kind is presented, — 
and some other ceremonies performed; and then the day is _ 
spent in feasting, buying, selling, singing, dancing, playing, © 
gambling, or whatever suits their fancy. The crowd assem- 
bled is usually very large. Many thousands, sometimes 
hundreds of thousands are collected. No house could con- 
tain them, not even the hundreth part of them. 'They are. 
obliged, therefore, to meet in some open field or plain. The 
heat is generally very oppressive. Then such a crowd in 
constant motion, some on horses, some on camels and ele- 
phants, and multitudes on foot, keep the dust constantly stir- i 
ring. A thousand fires are also kindled at which to prepare 
their food. This increases the heat, and makes so much © 
smoke that one can scarcely breathe. Then add to this the 
noise of a thousand drums, and other musical instruments, 
all playing in the most discordant manner ; to this ten thou- 
sand voices, exercised most violently in singing, shouting, 
scolding, cursing, &¢., and you will have some idea of a 
heathen festival, and heathen notions of acceptable worship ! 
So true it is, that they have become vain in their imagina- 
tions, and their foolish heart has become darkened. Having ~ 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four footed 
beasts, and creeping things. God has given them over to a 





reprobate mind, to do many thems which are not conve- 
nient. 

~ Penance is also a very important ia of Hindu worship, 
but 1 must reserve this subject for my" next letter. 


" LETTER XI. 
HINDU PENANCES. 


|My dear young Friends.—1I promised in this letter to tell 
you something about the penances of the Hindus. They all 
appear to feel sensible of guilt, and that something must be 
done to secure the pardon of sin, and the favour of the gods. 

- But alas! they know nothing of the blessed Saviour, through 
whom alone is obtained forgiveness. Hence they think they 
must practise some penunce, or perform some ceremony which 

_ the gods will accept as an atonement, or expiation of their 
crimes. The Shasters teach a great many ways by which 
sin can be atoned for. But the most effectual is for the 
worshippers to torture themselves in some way. Thus they 
suppose that they acquire merit, on account of which the 
gods will let them’escape punishment. Sometimes they fall 

_ down before the priest, and he pierces a hole through the flesh 
on the back orshoulders ; the miserable wretch is then pulled 
up some distance from the ground, and left hanging there for 
aconsiderable time. Others have the tongue pierced, and 

a cord or iron rod put through, by which they are led through 

| the crowd, to be gazed at by the people! Others stand a 
long time upon some burning plain, or upon the summit of a 
-- mountain, exposed to the scorching sun, the pelting storms, 
the piercing wind, and all the vicissitudes of the weather as 
they come. Some make a bed of spikes to lie upon day and 
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night; some fill their sandles with sharp nails, and walk 
upon them; some make long pilgrimages, measuring the 
earth all the way with their bodies; some roll themselves 
along for hundreds of miles, wallowing through mire and 
dust as it comes; some retire to the jungles, or wilderness, 
where they are constantly exposed to tigers and other wild 
beasts; some fast till they are almost starved ; others expose 
their bodies to the fire till they are nearly roasted; some hold 
up their arms till they grow stiff, and become immoveable for 
life; many sit about the temples, incessantly occupied in 
meditation, or in repeating over the name of their idol; mul- 
titudes drown themselves in the Ganges, or fall before the 
wheels of a great car, on which rides the idol Juggernaut, 
and are crushed to death. ‘Thus, in ten thousand ways, the 
poor heathen are occupied in vain efforts to atone for their 
sins. Not knowing that Christ died, the just for the unjust, 
they are vainly endeavouring to make atonement for them- 
selves. Having none to point them to the Lamb of God, 
that taketh away the sin of the world, they are vainly sacri- ; 
ficing goats and buffaloes, and even their children and them- 
selves, to make satisfaction for their sins. Having never 
heard of that fountain which God has opened for sin and 
uncleanness in the house of David, they are running to the 
Ganges, trying to washaway their guilt in its polluted waters. 

Dear children, do you not wish them to be taught to know 
and worship the true God? Do you not wish them to leave 
off all these cruel practices, and believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who alone is able to save them? ‘Then you must 
strive to aid in sending them Bibles and teachers to instruct 
them. You can also pray God to prosper the missionaries, 
and give them much success in teaching the heathen. 
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_ OFFFRINGS OF THE HINDUS TO THEIR IDOLS. 


My dear young Friends.—1 am about to tell you some- 
thing more concerning the offerings which the Hindus make 
to their idols. I have said they are very numerous. What- 
ever is agreeable to themselves, they suppose will be accept- 
able to the gods. Hence their offerings consist of almost 
everything they prize for themselves Fruits, flowers, sweet- 
meats, food of every variety, incense, &c., are daily offered. 
Some of the deities are supposed to delight more in one thing, 
and somein another. One hasa passion for flowers, another 
for incense, another for a favourite dish of food, &c. Doorga 
alone is honoured with animal sacrifices. She is supposed to 
delight very much in blood. Goats, sheep, and buffaloes, 
are sacrificed in great numbers to this goddess. Ina single 
temple at Calcutta, from 50 to 100 victims are offered every 
day—while on Saturdays and Mondays double or treble this 


- number are offered. But on certain days sacred to the god- 


dess the number of victims is increased to thousands. Hun- 
dreds of families on the great annual festival sacrifice their 
scores, and some even their hundreds, or thousands of victims. 
Kings not unfrequently have from ten to fifty thousand ani- 
mals offered at a single temple. The effusion of blood at 
such timesis awful tobehold. Itisseen flowing like water, 
and pestilence is sometimes produced by the decomposition 
of so many carcasses thrown upon the plain. So many 
are slaughtered, that they cannot be consumed. Even 
the vultures, dogs and jackals, are glutted with their 


prey! The annual expense incurred in these offerings is 


amazing. In Calcutta alone, it is supposed they amount to 
at least jive hundred thousand pownds every year !—more 





than two millions of dollars inour money. All thisexpend- — 


ed in the worship of one deity! What then must be the 
amount expended in the service of the millions ofdeities whom 
they worship. Some people complain of having to give a 
few dollars to aid in supporting the Gospel, or to assist in 
sending it to the poor benighted heathen; but they little 
consider what a burden they escape by means of the Gospel. 
If we had not the Gospel, we would doubtless be as super- 
stitious as the Hindus, and like them would be engaged in 
sacrificing our children, our cattle, and perchance our own 
bodies, to make atonement for our sins. How thankful then 
We ought to feel for our privileges! And how cheerfully 


we ought to assist in sending these blessings to others. As— 


our Saviour says, “ Freely ye have received, freely give.” In 
rich mercy God has given to us the Bible, and the Gospel of 
his dear Son. And how can we better show our gratitude, 
than by giving these same blessings to others? Let every 
little child then, who reads this letter, try to aid in sending 
the blessed Bible to every heathen land. 


LETTER. XIII. 
THE NUMBER OF HINDU GODS, 

My dear young F¥iends—You have perhaps woudetda 
why the Hindus have so many gods, and how they would 
account for the fact. In a former letter I spoke of the great 
spirit Brahm, which they regard as eternal; I also mention- 
ed the story of the creation of three other subordinate deities. 
But you will be ata loss to account for the millions of deities 


besides, that they suppose to exist. Ido not suppose they — 


could give a very satisfactory explanation of this matter 
themselves. I will tell you, however, what they do say. 
Soon after Bramha and the other primary deities were cre- 
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ated, Bramha divided himself into two parts—one part be- 
came a goddess, and the other a male deity. Then from 
these arose a whole family of deities. In the course of time, 
Siva married one of Brambha’s daughters, and from them again 
sprang a numerous family. Thus they have gone on multi- 
plying like men. Some also have been created from time to 


time in a miraculous manner. Besides, several of the deities 
they suppose to have appeared in the world at different times 
under a variety of forms; to each of these incarnations or 
fleshy forms in which they are said to have appeared, they 
give a name, and call it a separate deity. ‘Thus in one way 
and another they have multiplied their gods like the seed of 
Abraham, as the sand upon the sea-shore, or as the stars of 
heaven for multitude. And as they think they cannot wor- 
ship without some visible material object before them, they 
have made images, or selected natural objects, to represent 
these deities respectively. But as they are sonumerous, they 
have been obliged to take almost every object with which 
they are familiar to represent some god. Thus the Sun is a 


god, and the Moon a goddess, and every star a deity. The 


wind, the earth, the plants and flowers, the rivers, the moun- 
tains, the lakes, the animals, fowls and fishes, and even rep- 
tiles and insects, are all deities ; iis. al is the representa- 
ke 
tion of some god ; and as such it receives the age of some 
among the people. But after all they have not been 
able to invent names to designate, or objects to represent a 
hundredth part of their deities. Their sacred books affirm 
that there are no less than three hundred and thirty millions 
of gods, but their language does not contain a thousandth 


part so many words, and hence it is utterly impossible to 


find names for all. 





LETTER XIV. - 


PLANS TO RAISE MONEY. 


My dear young Friends.—If you have read my former 
letters I think you will wish to have many more missionaries 
sent to teach those poor heathen. How very sad their con- 
dition is! They are certainly very miserable in this life, 
and in the next world their prospect is still more gloomy. 
If we were in their condition, and they had the Bible, we 
would certainly wish them to send and instruct us. Well, 
the Saviour says, ‘“‘as ye should that men ehould do to you, - 
do ye even soto them.” So we must all do what we can to 
furnish them with the Bible and the means of instruction. 
Even little children can aid in this matter. And they 
can do much more than most persons suppose, if all would 
try to do something. There are many ways in which they 
can raise money. I will mention one or two; and then 
leave you all to adopt these or think of others for yourselves. 

1, It would be very easy to save a great deal that we spend 
for other things. How much do we spend for things that 
we could easily do without? Even little children spend 
money, thousands of dollars every year, that might be saved 
to send Bibles to the poor heathen, One little girl denies 
herself the use of coffee, and gets two cents a week for it. 
This is a very small sum; but it amounts to one dollar and. 
Sour cents a year. And if all the little girls would only do 
so much, they could support all the missionaries in the world ! 
Two cents a week from all the little girls, would amount to 
more than all that is given from every source to send the 
Gospel to the heathen. How easy, then, it would be to sup- 
port five or ten times as many missionariesas wehave! ‘The 





little children in the Sabbath schools could almost do it them- 
; selves, provided all would feel interested, and agree to deny 
‘themselves such things as are not relly necessary for their 
“health and comfort. And if we loved the souls of the hea- 
then as we ought, would we not even deny ourselves some 
things for the sake of giving them so great a blessing as the 
Bible, and the Gospel of salvation. 
But many children can give more than two cents a week. 
One little girl gives jive cents every week, all of which she 
earns by self-denial. A little boy has given four cents every 
week for several years, which he gets in the same way. Now 
suppose a = ee or ten thousand little boys, should give 
as much? What a sum that would make! 
2. A great deal more might be earned by the children for 
this purpose. One little boy last year raised a fine pig, 
which sold for ten dollars! Suppose a thousand other boys 
ha done the same? There would have been fen thousand 
; dollars! And Iam sure there are many thousands of boys 
‘in America, who might have done so much. What a pity 

they did not think of it! Whata host of missionaries might 
they have sent out? What a multitude of Bibles they 
f would have printed? Let all the dear children, therefore, 





who read this letter, set to work i immec iately. Let no more 
‘time be lost. Let every one adopt s eome plan and all try to 
Latap something. Every one almost can find some way either 
to save something, or to earn something. And none ofus, 
dear children, will regret when we cume to die, that we have 
tried to do something for the miserable heathen. But many 

will then regret that they did not attempt more. What we 

_ intend to do should be done quickly. The heathen are 
- dying every hour. More than fifty thousand of them, pro- 
bably, perish every day. Oh, what a sad thought is this! 





Should we not then be. a. Janie for them ee our is 
might ? Twenty millions. of them are going every year to 
the judgment bar in all their i ignorance; without ever hav- 
ing heard of that Saviour through whom alone there is hope! — 
O, how much they ought tobe pitied and prayed for! How > 
much we should all rejoice that we can aid in sending them 
Bibles and teachers, to instruct them in the way of life. If 
we expect to go to heaven, we must all have a missionary 
spirit. We must be like the blessed Saviour; we must have 
his Spirit. As he“ went about doing good, tee ; must be the 
first concern with us, to do all the good welcan, Ashe 
“came to seek and to save the Jost,” so we, if we have his 
Spirit, will desire to do all we can to save the lost and per- 
ishing heathen. es ie ; 

Let me then, in conclusion, request all the dear chiara : 
who read these letters, — 

1. To give your own hearts to the Saviour. This is the — 
first thing. For until this is done, no other duty will be per- 
formed aright. Ifyou donot care for your own souls, itis not 
likely you will care much for the heathen. Flee then to the - 
Saviour. Do not wait to grow older.’ Now is the accepted 
time. Now you are in Shiealihi: now you are in a situation to 
attend to these precious i interests, —to-morrow you may bein . 
the grave, or sickness, or the loss of reason, may utterly 1 un- 
fit you from attending to these matters. 

2. Remember the heathen in your prayers. God only can 
remove the darkness from their minds, and bring them to the 
love and knowledge of Himself. And this he has promised 
to do in answer to prayer. ‘ 









3. In addition to your prayers, you must do all you can to 
send Bibles and teachers to the heathen. God has not told us — 
of any way by which they can be saved, except through faith 
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in the Lord Jesus Christ. But how can they believe in the 
Saviour, since they have never heard of him ? And how can 
they hear, except some one go to teach them? And how 
can the missionaries go, unless we give them money to carry 
them thither and support them ? 

4, I wish “you al! to consider whether vt will not be your 
duty, some day, to go and teach the heathen? It is clearly the 
duty of some to go as missionaries. Unlesssome are willing 
to go, they can never be taught. And why should not you 
go as well asany one else? Of course, [ mean you shall first 
be qualified. You must be good Christians, and must be 
well instructed yourselves, before you canteach them. But 
if God spares your life, and permits you to get a good ed- 
ucation, why should you not go? If you have the spirit of 

_ Christ, you will desire to do all the good you can. You 
ought to think of this. Perhaps it may be your duty to go 
and try 10 do good to the heathen. At any rate, you ought 
to feel willing to go if God calls you to this work. And 
where could you be more useful, more like the blessed Sa- 
viour, than in teaching the benighted heathen 3 
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AN APPEAL 


TO CHRISTIAN MOTHERS. 





CHAPTER I. 


InapEquacy of the means now employed for the 
conversion of the world. 


Curistian MotHers—Were the great 
mass of human beings who are ignorant of 
the only true God, and of Jesus Christ whom 
he has sent, collected together, and placed 
as near to each other as they could conve- 
niently stand and move, they would form a 
_ phalanx a mile in breadth and more than a 
hundred miles in length. Phalanx after pha- 
lanx of this description has entered eternity 
since Christ lifted up his voice and said ‘ It 
is finished,’ and the astounding cry comes 
up to us, that forty thousand millions of them 
have, since that period, been added to the 
congregation of the dead. 

One would suppose that Christ had never 
given the command to send the Gospel to 
every creature, and if this command were 
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not found on the page of inspiration, would 
be ready to deny that it had ever been given. 
Who could believe that the church, with her 
solemn vows upon her, would have allowed 
forty thousand millions of her fellow-beings 
to pass from the stage of life with so little 
effort on her part to evangelize them? I say 
so little effort; for now and then some de- 
gree of effort has been put forth. This was 
the case in the early periods of christianity. 
It is the case to some extent now. A few of 
the followers of the Redeemer have awaked 
from their slumbers, and begun to think that, 
with the aid which is promised from on high, 
they have before them a world to be con- 
verted. But these instances are compara- 
tively rare. The great majority of christians 
have not learned to act upon the high and 
ennobling principles of the Gospel. There is 
but here and there one, ‘who by his ago- 
nizing prayers, active efforts and benevolent 
charities, throws himself into the mighty 
work of converting the world.” 

Many do not seem to understand what it 
is to live for Christ. They practice’ but little 
or no self-denial in his service. They in- 
dulge themselves and lay up money, even it 
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is to be feared, in many instances, for the 
ruin of their children, instead of sacrificing 


their pleasures and dedicating their children 
and their substance for the promotion of the 
Gospel. Most of our pious young men shun 
the ranks of the ministry. Millions of the 
heathen are going down to the grave every 
year, without having heard that there is a 
Savior; but these young men cannot be per- 
suaded to give up their farms, or their mer- 
chandize, or their law, or their medicine, 
that they may bear the tidings of his name 
to their shores. That which chimes with 
their inclination is made out to be their duty. 
They turn away in whole companies, pro- 
fessing but not bearing the cross. They bow 
their knees at the throne of grace, and pray, 
“Thy kingdom come,” while at the same 
moment they refuse to do any thing person- 
ally by which that kingdom may come. They 
stretch forth their hands, while they keep 
back part of the price. The sufferings of the 
Son of God—the joys of heaven—the tor- 
ments of hell—the solemnities of their dying 
bed, and the realities of the judgment day 
are urged, but urged in vain, to induce them 


to do differently. The sapling has grown 
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into a tree, and every effort to bend it is 
useless. 





CHAPTER II. 
Necessity of Maternal Influence. 


We have seen that the means now employ- 
‘ed are inadequate for the world’s conver- 
sion ; and such, we have reason to fear, will 
continue to be the state of things until the 
church is blessed with a different race of 
mothers—a race of mothers who will con- 
nect the subject of their infant sons entering 
the ministry, as they shall be called of God, 
with the subject of their conversion—who, 
while dandling them upon their knees, and 
rehearsing to them the history of the suffer- 
ings and.death of Christ, and while urging 
upon them the importance of their dedicating 
themselves to him, will, at the same time, 
tell them the history of our ruined race, and 
endeavor to impress them with a sense of 
their obligations to enter the Gospel ministry, 
provided God the Holy Ghost shall qualify 
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them for this momentous work. Mighty in- 
strumentalities are needed for the conversion 
of the world, and as they are not now to be 
found in the church of God, we must look 
for the required help from those who are at 
present in the nursery. To the coming gene- 
ration our eyes turn with intense interest. It 
must be tramed in habits differing from those 
which chain their fathers to earthly things. 
It must be fashioned to a new standard. The — 
missionary spirit must be infused into the 
heart of the rising generation while it is in 
its infancy, and the impression must be made 
now. The hope of the church in our own 
land and the world rests, in a great degree, 
under God, on the infant sons and daughters 
of pious mothers. 

Christian mothers, our hearts are sick and 
faint with the burden of perishing millions. 
We look over the moral landscape, and our 
eyes are wearied with the dreariness of the 
prospect. We look to you, and hope again 
beams upon us. We look to you as God’s 
agents not only in training laborers for our 
own land, but in training missionaries for 
the whole world. The hearts of the coming 
generation are, in an important sense, in your 
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hands—taking shape from your tuition. In 
the cradles you rock, lie infolded the hopes 
of christless nations. As the pottér shapes 
the clay, so should you endeavor, under 
God, to shape the heart of the generation 
which is now growing up, that it may be- 
‘ come a missionary generation. A great re- 
sponsibility in reference to raising up minis- 
ters of the Gospel devolves upon you. Would 
that I could convince you of this truth. 
Would that I could awaken in you emotions 
corresponding in some degree with the im- 
portance of it, and lead you to such action 
as may, through the agency of the Holy 
Spirit, result in inducing your sons to be- 
come ambassadors of the cross. Could I but 
do this, .I doubt not that distant heathen con- 
tinents would, in coming days, murmur their 
deep thankfulness to you, and the isles of 
the sea would clap their hands with joy. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Power of Maternal Influence. 


In addressing you on the momentous sub- 
ject of training your infant son, I invite you 
to consider that you have the strongest rea- 
son to believe that, with the aid of the Holy 
Spirit, YOUR EFFORTS WILL BE SUCCESSFUL. 
That you may be convinced of this, I ask 
your attention to the following considerations. 

1. Your child receives its first impressions 
from you. In the light of your countenance 
it catches its earliest thoughts. Your eye and 
voice and your caresses awaken the first ex- 
ercises of its mind, and beget the first emo- 
tions in its heart. Whatever.be the charac- 
ter of these emotions, good or bad, ennobling 
or grovelling, it drinks them in from you. It 
watches you with instinctive affection, and 
as its susceptible heart yearns toward you, 
it receives the impress of that which you put 
upon it. The chords of its soul vibrate ac- 
cording to the manner in which you touch 
them. Its heart is like a soil that has never 
been occupied, where as yet no plough has 
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traced any line and no harvest has ever 
waved to the breeze. 

2. These first impressions are also the 
strongest and most enduring. Some soft sub- 
stances grow hard when exposed to the air. 
So the heart becomes hard as it 1s exposed 
to the world. The impression which is made 
on the soft infantile heart goes down into its 
depths, and there it lies, and lives, though 
the surface becomes hard. Such an impres- 
sion is stronger than any which is made af- 
terwards, when it has acquired a power of 
resistance, a hardness that it had not be- 
fore. And it is the most enduring; for while 
other impressions made on the hard surface, 
one after another, are effaced by attrition, 
this lying lowest, towards the centre, is the 
last to be reached. And when old age has 
wasted away the outer coatings of the soul, 
while there is a core of a heart yet left, that 
impression will be found. like a bright seed 
in its cells. Facts will show this. Mental 
philosophers testify to its truth. 

A case or two in point may be mentioned. 
An old man who had passed into his second 
childhood was stretched upon his dying bed, 
a picture of impaired faculties, a mind in 
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ruins. While his friends stood by his bed- 
side he opened his lips and rudely uttered 
a couplet from a foolish nursery song. On 
inquiry it was found that the nurse who had 
borne him in her arms had taught him this 
worthless ditty. The first thing learned was 
the last to be forgotten. A gentleman not 
long since told me, that he has a very aged 
father, whose faculties are so much impair- 
ed that he cannot rememb e occurrences 
of yesterday, but still he can readily repeat 
the hymns which he learned in infancy. 

3. These early impressions which you 
make, shape your child’s course on life. Those 
things which are uppermost in your own 
breasts will be also uppermost in your con- 
duct, and will make the first impressions on 
its heart. There is a oneness between you,’ 
which resembles that between the branch 
and the vine, and the same kind of sap will | 
be in the offshoot as is found in the trunk. 
The ideas which your child receives from 
you, with regard to the relative importance 
to be attached to different things, will gene- 
rally retain their influence even to its death, 
shaping and modifying its course at every 
step of its existence. Locke asserts, and 
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doubtless there is much truth in the asser- 
tion, that a child learns more by the time it 
is four years old than during all the other 
periods of its life. During these four years 
then, while your child continues to be al- 
most a part of yourself, you impart to it much 
of your own spirit, your own ideas of that 
which you consider to be most valuable, 
most to be sought after in the present world. 
And these ideas imparted by you must un- 
questionably have an influence in determin- 
ing the spirit and the ruling desires of its 
future life. You may at this early age make 
impressions respecting dress, equipage, or 
the gratification of any appetite, which will 
stamp its character. A mother who has a 
martial or peaceful, a money-grasping or li- 
beral, a jealous and suspicious or frank spi- 
rit, may impart to her infant this same spirit, 
and give complexion to all its plans and stri- 
vings on the stage of life. 

* The most likely and hopeful reformation 
of the world,” says Archbishop Tillotson, 
‘‘must commence with children.” What 
truth or force can there be in this remark, if 
what I have said in regard to early impres- 
sions be untrue? It is a truth—a philosoph- 
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ical truth—a most solemn and awful truth. 
Mothers, the hearts of your children love 
you and trust you, as a man trusts God. No 
one interposes between you and them to 
prevent your making what impression you 
please upon them. Their hearts are like 
melted wax, and readily run ‘into the moulds 
you make for them. ‘ Tell me,” a person 
once exclaimed, ‘‘ what a man is, and I will 
tell you what his mother was.” 

Now if it has been made evident that 
your child obtains its earliest, strongest and 
most lasting impressions from you; if it is 
clear that the impressions you make during 
the first four years of its life will, in a most 
important sense, determine its temporal aims 
and shape its whole future course, then the 
conclusion cannot be evaded, that you have 
every reason to believe you can, by the help 
of your covenant-keeping God and Redeem- 
er, give the mind of your infant son a direc- 
tion towards the Gospel ministry. God has 
determined to have a ministry. He has left 
means, which will secure this end, if pro- 
perly used; and these means he has in 
no small degree committed to you. From 
this it follows that God intends that you 
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shall be instruments in establishing his 
purposes. 

Let me turn you to one or two facts. 
Years ago there was a missionary meeting 
held in one of our Eastern States. Strong ap- 
peals were made. Hearts thrilled and burn- 
ed with love for a perishing world. Money 
poured in. There was one man and woman 
there, who were poor, but the spirit of Christ 
was not lacking in them. So they took in their 
arms their infant son and trod slowly up to 
the altar and dedicated him to God, to be 
employed, if such should be his pleasure, in 
the missionary work. The child nurtured by 
these parents imbibed their spirit and be- 
came a missionary of the cross. 

There was a devoted woman in England 
who had a son. She was accustomed to take 
him with her into her closet and pray with 
him when he was four years of age or be- 
fore, and when she thus prayed she put her 
hand upon his head. The boy became a 
reckless young man, yet in all his reckless- 
ness he never forgot the soft hand of his 
mother resting upon him as he knelt with 
her before:the throne of grace. That man 
died in the beauty of holiness, with many 
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souls as the seals of his ministry. This was 
the Rev. John Newton. 

I know a mother who has eight sons, and 
who is not aware, as she once told me, that 
a day ever passes in which. she does not 
pray for each of these sons by name, that 
they may become ministers of the Gospel. 
One of these sons has recently entered the 
ministry. Three others are preparing for this 
same work. 





' CHAPTER IV. 
Miseries of the Heathen. 


There are various Motives which should 
induce you to go forward in the good work 
to which your attention has been directed. 

1. Consider the woes and wants of the hea- 
then. Look over into those doleful lands 
where the prince of darkness rules with de- 
solating sway. They are the border grounds 
of hell. Millions live and die there under the 
thraldom of evil spirits. Look at their moral 
degradation as well as at their other miseries. 

Q* 
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It has been said that the Hindoos are a 
virtuous ‘people. ‘ Alas! how should virtue 
exist in a nation whose sacred writings en- 
courage falsehood, revenge and impurity— 
whose gods were monsters of vice—to whose 
sages are attributed the most brutal indul- 
gences in cruelty, revenge, lust and pride— 
whose priests endeavor to copy these abo- 
minable examples, and whose institutions 
are the very hotbeds of impurity.” 

In vain will you seek to find virtue among 
the heather in India. In the place thereof 
you will find every crime mentioned by the 
apostle Paul in the latter part of the first 
chapter of his epistle to the Romans; and, I 
was almost ready to say, crimes of so black 
a nature that the Holy Ghost would not al- 
low him to pen them. Indeed, were what I 
know of the abominations of the heathen 
written in the Bible, that book could never 
be opened again and read. I never saw a 
man in India whose word I would be willing 
to trust. In defence of a cause in a court of 
justice they will swear falsely, in a most 
shocking manner, so that a judge never 
knows when he may safely believe a Hindoo 
witness. It is said that some of the courts of 
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justice are infested by a set of men termed 
four-annas-men, (four annas are equal to 
about twelve and a half cents,) who for so 
paltry a sum are willing to make oath to any 
thing, however false. Sir William Jones, after 
a residence of twenty years in India, testi- 
fied that he never knew a Hindoo who would 
not perjure himself for money. If deceit, dis- 
honesty, filthiness of conversation, adultery, 
fornication, discord, hatred, abuse, slanders, 
injuries, litigations, can degrade a people, 
then the Hindoos have sunk tothe lowest 
mark in the scale of human depravity. Oh I 
could tell you such a tale in illustration of 
this point as would make the ears of every 
one of you to tingle. But I must forbear. 
The recital would be too appalling. 

«‘The impurity of the conversation and 
manners of the Hindoos,” says Mr. Ward, 
one of the late missionaries at Serampore, 
‘‘is so much dreaded by Europeans, that 
they tremble for the morals of their children, 
and consider their removal to Europe, how- 
ever painful such a separation may be to the 
mind of the parent, as absolutely necessary 
to prevent their ruin. In the capacity ofa 
servant, the wife of an English soldier is 
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considered as an angel when compared with 
a native woman.” We no more think of al- 
lowing our children to associate with the na- 
tivesin common, than we would think of turn- 
ing them into a den of lions, and bears, and 
tigers. ‘The deliberate malice, the false- 
hood, the calumnies and the avowed enmity 
with which the people pursue each other, 
‘and sometimes from father to son, offer a 
very mortifying view of the human charac- 
ter. No stranger can sit down among them 
without being struck with this temper of ma- 
levolent contention and animosity as a pro- 
minent feature in the character of this peo- 
ple. It is seen in every village. The inhabi- 
tants live with each other in a sort of repul- 
sive state; nay, the spirit of contention en- 
ters into almost every family. Seldom is 
there a household without its internal divi- 
sions and lasting animosities.” 

Private murder is practised to a dreadful 
extent, especially in the houses of the rich, 
where detection is almost impossible. Infan- 
ticide is a thing of very frequent occurrence. 
The relation of a single fact on this point 
must suffice. In the province of Mulwa, 
where this crimé is common, a gentleman, 
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who was some time since engaged in politi- 
cal investigations there, discovered in one 
village that while there were forty-two male 
children not a single girl was to be found. 
They had all been slaughtered almost as 
soon as they were born. 

Let me point you to a few of the scenes 
which are witnessed in that Eastern World, 
in order that you may be more fully convin- 
ced of the misery which reigns there. 

1. The great temple of Juspeeni at Orissa. 
Every year more than a agibbn of persons 
visit this celebrated spot, there to pay 
homage to a rough hewn block with a din- 
gy visage and a bloody mouth. The roads 
thither, for fifty miles around, are skirted by 
the bleached bones of the pilgrims who have 
died by the way-side. Look at one of their 
horrid festivals: infuriated men catch the 
long ropes and drag the ponderous car of 
the idol through the deep sand. On it rolls, 
like a fiend-drawn chariot. The robed Brah- 
mins sit perched in its lofty tiers—the clang 
of harsh instruments, the shoutings of the 
swarming throng, and the howls of those de-' 
votees who roll their bodies in its track, or 
throw themselves under its massive wheels | 
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to be crushed to death, give a vivid picture 
of hell’s demoniac host. It is said that one 
hundred and fifty persons were once killed 
near the gate of the temple by the tremen- 
dous press of the vast crowd. 

2. The Ganges. The river Ganges is said 
to be a goddess. ‘+ The sacred books of the 
Hindoos declare that the sight, the name, or 
the touch of this river takes away all sin. In 
prospect of dissolution, its waters are fraught 
with peculiar efficacy in washing away the 
stains of sin. To think intensely on the Gan- 
ges at the hour of death, should the person 
be far distant, will not fail of a due reward. 
To die in the full view of it is pronounced 
most holy. To die on the margin, in its im- 
mediate presence, is still holier; but to die 
partly immefsed in the stream, besmeared 
with its sacred mud, and imbibing its puri- 
fying waters, holiest of all. If distance inter- 
pose a barrier, the preservation of a single 
bone, for the purpose of committing it at 
some future time to the Ganges, is believed 
to contribute essentially to the salvation of 
the deceased. 

“Were youstanding on the banks of this 
river, you might in one place see two or 
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three young men roughly carrying a sickly 
female towards it. If you were to ask them 
what they are going to do with her, perhaps 
they would reply, we are going to give her 
up to Gunga, to purify her soul, that she may 
go to heaven; for she is our mother. In an- 
other place you might see a person seated 
in the water accompanied by a priest, who 
pours mud and water down his throat, cry- 
ing out, O mother Gunga, receive his soul. 
The dying man may be roused to sensibility 
by the violence. He may implore his priest 
to desist. But his entreaties are drowned. 
He persevet¢s in filling his mouth with this 
mud and water, until he gradually expires, 
stifled, suffocated, murdered in the name of 
humanity—in the name of religion.” 

In another place you might-see a man de- 
scending from a boat into the river, with 
water-pans suspended to his neck; which 
water-pans when filled will drag him down 
to the bottom, so as to be seen no more for 
ever. There is murder again in the name of 
religion. He is a devotee, and has purcha- 
sed heaven, as he supposes, by this his last 
and greatest good deed. You might then fol- 
low the carcasses which are ever floating 
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down the current of this great water ceme- 
tery, until your eye should rest upon the 
island which lies at its mouth. It is Saugor 
island. In 1837 there were more than 60,000 
boats abreast of its most holy landing-place ; 
and it was supposed that there were 300,000 
pilgrims there. This is the island where 
hundreds of mothers were accustomed to 
hurl their infants to be devoured by croco- 
diles, until prevented by British bayonets. 
There is one circumstance connected with 
the river Ganges which I would not fail to 
mention. ‘‘When any person,” says Cap- 
tain Williamson, *“‘has been faken to the 
side of the Ganges, or other substituted 
waters, under the supposition that he is 
dying, he is, in the eye of the Hindoo law, 
dead. His property passes to his next heir, 
according to his bequest, and in the event of 
recovery—which, from a sudden rallying of 
the vital powers or other causes, sometimes 
happens, especially in cases of rapid and 
great prostration of strength—the poor fellow 
becomes an outcast. Even his own children 
will not eat with him nor afford him the least 
accommodation. If by chance they come in 
contact, ablution must follow. The wretched 
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survivor from that time is held in abhor- 
rence, and has no other resort but to asso- 
ciate himself with persons in similar circum- | 
stances.” He literally becomes a fugitive 
and a vagabond upon the earth. : 

3. Goomsoor. Look at the horrid festival 
of the Khonds. See that human victim fast- 
ened to a strong post, amid the surrounding 
multitude. There is a strange fierce look 
about that crowd. They are decked in holi- - 
day finery, and drawn knives are in their 
hands. Hear the appointed signal, and wit- 
ness the impetuous rush of the throng upon 
that living victim, each vying with his neigh- 
bor who shall gash out the first piece-from 
the quivering body! This is common. 

Captain Campbell, of the English service, 
rescued, on one occasion, no less than one ° 
hundred and three children, who had either 
been bought or stolen, and who were des- 
tined to this doom. He writes as follows, “I 
have been most fortunate in my late expe- 
dition among the wild Khonds of Goomsoor, 
and have rescued no less than one hundred 
and three children of various ages, who were 
intended for sacrifice by these barbarians. 
These children are now at head quarters, _ 
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and form a most-interesting group, happy 
(such as were aware of their situation) in 
having escaped the fate which awaited them. 

After the arrival of the British troops in 
that country a female found her way to the 
Collector’s camp with fetters on her legs. 
She had escaped from those who had charge 
of her, and related ‘that she had been sold 
by her own brother for the purpose of being 
sacrificed . 

4. Let me enumerate some of the penan- 
ces whereby the heathen endeavor to propi- 
tiate their deities, and gain the adoration of 
men. Some of the Fakeers or Yogees (devo- 
tees who go about and beg alms) practice 
most fearful austerities upon themselves. 
Some live in holes and caves; some drag 
around a heavy chain attached to them; 
some make the circuit of an empire, creep- 
ing on their hands and knees; some roll their 
bodies from the shores of the Indus to the 
Ganges ; some. swing all their life time be- 
fore a slow fire ; some hold up one or both 
arms until the muscles become rigid and the 
limbs become shrivelled into stumps; some 
stretch themselves on beds of iron spikes ; 

_ some carry iron collars round their necks. 
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See these wretched creatures, groping the 
dark way to eternal death, without any 
knowledge of Christ, striving to make atone- 
ment for their sins ; some lying all day with 
their heads on the ground and their feet in 
the air; some stuffing their eyes with mud 
and their mouths with straw; some lying 
with pots of fire upon their breasts; some 
enveloped in nets of ropes; some stretched 
out in ponds of water. 

See some casting themselves down from 
a height upon iron spikes or bags of straw 
with knives in them; some dancing on fire ; 
some having their sides or tongues perfora- 
ted, and canes, swords, or living snakes put 
through the aperture ; some with their breast 
and arms packed with pins; some sitting all 
night by the temples with lamps, whose 
pointed extremities are fastened in the flesh 
of their foreheads. See some swing through 
the air by hooks grappled in the flesh of 
their backs; some bind themselves to trees 
until they die; some throw themselves from 
precipices and are dashed to pieces ; some 
bury themselves alive in graves which their 
own relations have dug. These facts and 
these scenes to which I have drawn your at- 
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tention, will show you how great are the 
moral degradation and the miseries in gene- 
ral of the heathen of India. 





CHAPTER V. 
Degradation of Heathen Females. 


Having given you a description of the 
miseries in general of the. heathen, I must 
ask you to proceed one step further and look 
at THE WRETCHEDNESS AND DEPRAVITY OF 
HEATHEN FEMALES. Of these I cannot draw 
a more accurate picture than Paul has exhi- 
bited in the third chapter of his Epistle to 
the Romans: ‘‘ There is none righteous, no 
not one. There is none that understandeth : 
there is none that seeketh after God. They 
are all gone out of the way: they are alto- 
gether become unprofitable. There is none 
that doeth good, no not one. Their throat is 
an open sepulchre: with their tongues they 
have used deceit, the poison of asps is under 
their lips: whose mouth is full of cursing 
and bitterness. Their feet are swift to shed 
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blood. Destruction and misery are in their 
ways: and the way of peace have they not | 
known. There is no fear of God before 
their eyes.” 

In illustrating this I shall mainly give you 
quotations from the natives of the soil. Per- 
haps in no country is the quarrelling of fe- 
males carried to such an extent as it is in 
India. Being held in the most deplorable 
ignorance and slavish subjection, they vent _ 
their furious passions against each other, and 
indulge in the most virulent and indecent 
railings. 

‘‘ Their throat is indeed an open sepulchre, 
the poison of asps is under their lips.”” They 
swear in the most terrible manner, laying 
their children down and stepping over them, 
uttering at the same time the most filthy and 
blasphemous expressions. Not only do they 
curse God, but they call down his curses 
upon themselves and their children. They 
will say as follows: ‘Make it known, O 
God, that the crime which my accusers as- 
cribe to me is false: if otherwise, let thy 
temple go to ruin, let thy bowels burst, let 
thyself be destroyed, and let thy shrine be 
levelled to the dust. If this accusation be 
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true, let this my’child on the ground die.” 
Paul has said correctly, ‘“‘ Their mouth is full 
of cursing and bitterness.” 

Let us advance a step farther in this hor- 
rid revelation, and see how literally these 
words’ of the apostle are verified in their 
case—‘ Their feet are swift to shed blood. 
Destruction and misery are in their ways.” 
In the province of Bengal alone it is sup- 
posed that 120,000 infants are yearly de- 

_ stroyed ere they have seen the light of day. 

It is acommon if not invariable practice 
for heathen husbands to beat their wives. 
On such occasions these wives show their 
revengeful spirit in different ways. At one 
time they fly to the temple of the goddess 
Karle—the goddess of vengeance, who wears 
two dead bodies for ear-rings, who has the 

heads ‘of giants whom she has slain as a 
girdle to her loins, and who is said to be 
pleased a thousand years with the sacrifice 
of one man. To her shrine they fly and en- 
treat her totake vengeance on their husbands, 
as I myself have witnessed. When abused 
by their husbands, they sometimes wreak 
their spite upon their poor children, kicking 
them in a most violent manner. Sometimes 
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they starve themselves to death; sometimes 
they destroy themselves by cutting their. 
throats, or swallowing poison, or throwing 
themselves into wells. 

«< The way of peace have they not known.” 
Suicide is more frequent among the women 
than among men. A number of reasons have 
been assigned for their committing this crime. 
The first has been already mentioned, name- 
ly, the ill-treatment they receive from their 
husbands. Another is the belief that if they 
destroy themselves they shall be changed 
into devils, and can take full vengeance upon 
those who have used them ill. The females 
of India are objects of contempt even before 
they are born. The great reason why sons 
are so highly respected and daughters so de- 
eraded is, that none but the male offspring - 
of a family can perform the annual funeral 
rites to the souls of their deceased ances- 
tors; and according to their conviction it 
follows that all the progenitors of a family 
are cast into hell for want of a son among 
their descendants. 

When a female child is born the fact is 
generally made known to the relations most 
nearly connected with the family, but some- 
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times the news does not go beyond the door- 
posts. The members of the household sel- 
dom distribute sugar and beetle-nuts to their 
friends, as is done at the birth of a son. The 
brand of shame is thus early put upon the 
tender infant. The mothers groan at the un- 
happy destiny to which their daughters must 
eventually be subjected, and on this account 
spend many of their leisure moments in me- | 
lancholy meditation. They are frequently 
heard to say that it would be better if their 
daughters were born mud or clay, which the 
potter shapes into cooking utensils, than to 
be destined to become the worst treated 
slaves in the world. On the thirteenth or 
some other convenient day a name is given 
to the female child. It is chosen from the 
catalogue of goddesses related to the gods 
or goddesses whom the family worship. The 
name is seldom given with any very splen- 
did ceremonies, even among rich individu- 
als. The great majority of the Hindoos give 
names to their daughters without invitation 
or ceremony. The mother is forbidden to 
address the children by their own names, if 
they happen to be the same in sound with 
the names of their mothers-in-law, fathers - 
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in-law, husbands, brothers-in-law, or other 
relations of their husbands’ houses. The 
Hindoos say that the wife who pronounces 
the names of these relations and of her hus- 
band will be doomed to everlasting fire. 

The education of females is systemati- 
cally opposed. With the exception of those 
women of ill-fame who are priestesses of 
the temples, and whose business it is to 
‘sing the most obscene songs within these 
temples, no females are taught to read. The 
following are some of the alleged objections 
to their iutationt 

1. Females ought not to be educated. for 
if the many unlettered men were to have 
educated females for wives they would not 
be subject to them. 

2. Adultery is certainly to be expected 
from education given to females. | 

3. Custom is opposed to it. 

4. Bread is not’ procurable by the educa- 
tion of females. ; 

5. Education is not required to teach a fe- 
male how to perform her duties, as it has 
nothing to do with cookery. 

6. Ifa woman be educated, she will become 
a widow, or some other misfortune will follow. 
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7. A wife is married to a Hindoo, not for 
the purpose of sitting down and conversing 
with him on any subject, but that she may 
be the confidential servant in domestic 
drudgery. 

8. A woman can obtain salvation even 
without worshipping the gods, for a husband 
is to a wife greater than a god: the husband 
is her god, and priest, and religion and its 
services: wherefore abandoning every thing 
else, she ought chiefly to worship her husband. 

Their marriages are marriages neither of 
choice nor’ affection, and consequently are 
prolific sources of misery. Before a girl 
reaches the age of seven or ten years, the 
parents are bound to give her in marriage. 
Both husbands and wives are often dissa- 
tisfted with the choice of the parents. The 
husband proves unfaithful to the wife, and 
she utters many curses against her parents, 
who married her to such a vicious and pro- 
fligate husband. She grows hard-hearted 
and thinks of breaking her marriage ties, or of 
committing suicide. Look also at their treat- 
ment after marriage. 

After the ceremonies are performed, the 
bride remains with her mother, or goes to 
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ner husband’s house, where she is under the 
control of her mother-in-law.: As she is gene- 
rally very young, great pains are taken in 
teaching her how to dress rice, make curry, 
&c. for if she is not skilful in the manage- 
ment of cookery, her mother-in-law kicks 
her, spits upon her, cuffs her, and beats her 
with a stick or any thing which may be at 
hand. The ill-treatment which she receives 
from her mother-in-law sours her mind to a 
dreadful degree against her. She stores up 
her troubles in her heart, and waits with 
patience’ to take a double vengeance upon 
her when opportunity shall offer. To this 
must be added the manifold grievances 
which the sisters of her husband inflict upon 
her. They beat her, and torture her feelings 
by heart-rending rebukes and reproachful * 
epithets. 

The relation of a wife to a husband is that 
ofa slave to a tyrant. She is bound to be 
entirely subject to him. She is at the mercy 
of his will. See how the character, duties 
and position of heathen wives are defined 
_by Manu, the greatest of Indian legislators 


id philosophers. 
«« Women,” says he, “have no business 
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with the texts of the Veda or Sacred books: 
having therefore no evidence of law and no 
knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful woman 
must be as foul as falsehood itself.” Again: 
‘‘ Infidelity, violence, deceit, envy, extreme 
avariciousness, a total want of good quali- 
ties, with impurity, are the innate faults of 
woman kind.” 

‘With regard to their duties,” he says, 
‘though enamored of another woman, or 
devoid of good qualities, yet a husband must 
be constantly revered as a god by a virtuous 
wife.” It would be a difficult thing for some 
of the wives of the heathen to revere their 
wicked and cruel husbands, who, to quote 
again from the native, ‘use their wives ina 
most desperate way, and that at times when 
there is not a particle of guilt, as if they were 
puppets of iron, and who ruthlessly visit 
they should they weg to sneeze or cough 
in their presence.” 

«‘ Widows,” says Manu, ‘can never be 
married.” Dreadful are the consequences 
which result from this restriction. Again this 
lawgiver says, “A woman who has no chil- 
dren may be cast off by her husband, and 
another taken in the eighth year; she-whose 
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children are all dead, in the tenth; she who 
has daughters only, in the eleventh ; and she 
who speaks unkindly, without delay.” I will 
mention a few of the laws by which women 
are bound by Hindoo customs. 

1. A wife must not sleep longer than her 
husband. She must awake by break of day, 
and be ready for his commands. 

2. She must prepare her husband’s food, 
and wait for his coming home before she 
can put any thing into her mouth. Though 
pressed with hunger, she cannot eat until he 
has taken his food. 

3. Though the husband abuse, thea 3 or 
cut the pheeeat of his wife, yet it is spoken of 
as the truest law for a chaste wife t to remain 
as silent as a dead person. 

4. At night she must not go to bed before 
her hussbientds 

5. A woman, whether old or young, at the 
sight of a man, of whatever age he may be, 
must instantly rise, if she is sitting. 

In all the wretchedness I have now been 
describing the degraded females of India 
live; and they die like the beasts of the 
field. Many of them are destroyed, as you 
have heard, by their own hands. Tens of 
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thousands have perished on the funeral pile, 
and in many parts of Hindoostan they yet 
continue to be thus immolated.. To give one 
instance. Not long since the king of Edur 
died. On the morning of the burning of his 
corpse no less than fourteen living persons 
(of whom I think five or seven were queens) 
were burnt to death with it before all the 
_assembled population of Edur. 

A few remarks on this subject must close 
the details of misery which I am relating. 
The holy books of the Hindoos recommend 
voluntary religious suicide. The following 
is a quotation from one of them. ‘ There 
‘is no virtue greater than a virtuous wo- 
man’s burning herself with her husband ; 
no other effectual duty is known for virtuous 
women at any time, after the death of their 
lords, than casting themselves into the same 
fire. There are 35,000,000 of hairs on the 
human body. The woman who ascends the 
pile with her husband will remain so many 
years in heaven. If the husband be a mur- 
derer of his own friend, the wife by burninty 
with him purges away all his sins.” 

Encouraged by such doctrines, the wretch 
ed widow ascends the pile of wood on which 
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is stretched the corpse of her husband. 
Around this pile stand the helpless children, 
and for what? To put out the fire with their 
tears? No! but in the name of their gods to- 
apply the torch which in a few minutes is to 
leave them motherless orphans in a friend- 
less world. ‘Can the policy of hell,” says 
one, ‘prevail further than this. Why is it 
that in circumstances so powerfully calcula- 
ted to summon forth all the tenderness and 
sympathy of a mother’s heart, we behold 
the unhappy creature pillowed on putres- 
cence and ashes, curtained with blazing 
flames, and overcanopied with volumes of 
smoke?’ Ah! christian mothers, it is because 
the religion of Jesus has never reached her 
heart. This is the way by which she believes 
she is to obtain heaven. 

I have thus exhibited to you a picture of 
female existence in India. There is not a 
bright color nor a beautiful shading in this 
picture. You haye followed me as I have re- 
hearsed,the woes of your own sex. You have 
seen that from before their birth to the hour 
of their death their life is a life of shame, and 
contempt, and sorrowful treatment, enough 
to break the heart of a christian mother. 
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‘ CHAPTER VI. 


Condition of Christian Females contrasted with that of 
the Heathen. 


Are you pained and ‘wearied with the 
mournful picture of wretchedness which has 
just been drawn? Iam glad if you are, for 
I desire now to turn your attention to a 
BRIGHT CHAPTER oF BLESSINGS. I allude to 
your station, and your history, from the time 
that a christian mother rocked your cradle, 
while she lulled your wakefulness with some 
sweet song of Zion. Look back a moment, 
and let your past life unroll itself to your 
scrutiny. Stern looks did not greet your en- 
trance into this world. You were not shun- 
ned as a painful appendage to the house- 
‘hold circle, nor visited’ with cold neglect, 
No. Kind hands fondled your tender form. 
Many eyes glistened at the sight of you, 
and affection exhaysted itself in contriving 
for your comfort. You were watched and 
cherished with unvarying tenderness. Your 
birth was not hid as a disgraceful thing. It 
was told with joy. Complacent smiles sat 
upon parental lips as they spake of you 
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There was no line of demarcation between 
you and your brothers. ‘No superstitious par- 
tialities hedged you about with a: wall of 
shame. No Cain’s mark was put upon your 
brow. No mother wept away her lonely 
hours, grieving that she had given birth to a 
daughter—to you. No! You were born under 
the shadow of the blessed Gospel—and you 
were welcomed with much gladness, and 
guarded with deep solicitude and sleepless | 
assiduity. And as you grew in stature, and 
passed on through the changing scenes of 
childhood, blessed influences sprang up 
around your path to form your character in 
accordance with pure and elevating stand- 
ards. Your home was not a den.of pollution, 
where the very air, burdened with impyri- 
ties, communicated its foul tain? to your sus- 
ceptible heart. Your mother was no quarrel- 
some, swearing virago, to nurture you into a 
wretched conformity to herself. 

No! Maternal example shone around you 
. like a light from heaven. ‘Its brightness and 
purity beamed across your young heart 
with softening, purifying influence. As the 
Almighty Spirit brooded over the unformed 
earth and fashioned its chaotic. materials 
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into a world of beauty, so your mother’s 
spirit brooded over your heart when it was 
as yet ‘without form and void,’ and so 
moulded its elements that your character 
became full of sweet harmonies. How bless- 
ed were the days of your infancy! And 
when you became older, you wefe not shut 
out from an education. There was no flaming 
sword at the gate of this Eden, turning every | 
way to keep you from the walks of learning. 
You were not trained under the workings of 
a religious system which proclaims you to 
be an unworthy and dangerous subject of 
‘intellectual culture. The arrangements of 
your early life were not so adjusted by 
others as to.shroud you in midnight igno- 
rance and give cultivation only to the pas- 
sidnate*part$ of your nature. Oh no! Every 
thing was done to furnish each chamber and. 
recess of your mind with useful knowledge. 
And you were not betrothed in infancy to 
one whom you had never seen, and married. 
to one whom you did not love. You enjoyed 
the high and excellent privilege of personal 
choice, and were wedded to one who had 
gained your affections by his worthiness and 
love. No cruel mother-in-law was enthroned 
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over you in your husband’s house, to rule 
you with a rod of iron, to spit in your face 
while you were yet a young bride, and beat 
you with merciless passion. Your husband’s 
house was your house, and home, and gov- 
erning sphere. The keys and the sway were 
given to you. And your husband was not a 
tyrant who gloried in trampling you under 
his feet, and made you the convenient ob- 
ject upon which to vent his fierceness, so as 
to visit you ferociously if you did but sneeze 
or cough in his presence. 

Oh no! What endearing courtesies have 
you constantly received instead of such 
heart-rending treatment! Your duties were © 
never defined to be those of an abject and — 
degraded slave, nor your husband placed 
before you in the attitude of a god. Your 
place has been in his heart, and not at his 
feet. You were never goaded to despair 
and suicide by the cruel and systematized 
oppression of himself and his relations, or 
maddened to a wild and fearful revenge 
upon them. 

Your lines have fallen in pleasant places, 
your heritage is in a goodly land, a land 
gladdened with the disenthralling influences 
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of the Gospel of peace and joy. Your station 
in society is an honorable one. There is no 
Manu among christian legislators to stamp 
the character of your sex with ignominy, 
and associate the idea of woman with every 
thing that is foul and despicable. There is 
in this free land no legislation that aims to 
degrade you and set you forth in the eyes of 
men as basely inferior to them. You occupy 
an honorable position. High esteem is set 
upon you. The gentlest courtesies are ren- 
dered to you as your right. The hardened 
wretch lowers his tone till it savors of 
blandness, if he speaks to you. If you travel 
through the land, acts of kindness and pre- 
ference will be shown to you at every step. 
Public opinion frowns on the man who can 
treat a woman cruelly. You give character 
to the circle in which you move, and men ac- 
. commodate themselves much to your stand- 
ards. The softest and sweetest words are 
spoken to you. Man, iron-handed man, 
fashions himself to a gentle bearing in your 
presence, and the lion-hearted learn to act as 
lambs. Truly your station is-honorable and 
your privileges are great. The hours of 
your gladsome infancy, the sunny bridal 
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days, comforts, and joys of your matronly 
life, all testify that. your position has been 
and is replete with blessings. 

As you review these things, Christian 
mothers, remember that you are indebted to 
Christ forthem. It is the law of Christ that 
distinguishes your condition so greatly from 
the condition of Hindoo women. You are 
under especial obligations to the Redeemer. 
Wherever he is not worshipped females 
are degraded and oppressed with a despot- 
ism fierce and unrelenting. Wherever he is 
obeyed and loved, there you are loved and 
honored. Every thing around you is a wit- 
ness to the truth of this. Every thing that 
makes you to differ from heathen mothers 
proves it. 

Go to Gethsemane and Calvary, and see 
the Almighty Savior bowed beneath the 
burden of unutterable agony.. With his own 
blood he purchased for you these earthly 
benefits, and hitherto I have mainly had 
these in view; but stop here a moment and 
think that Christ not only gives you these 
temporal blessings, but also redemption from 
eternal wo. Think of the precious hopes ot 
salvation which illumine the way of your 
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pilgrimage. . . Think of the holy consolations 
that sustain you in hours of trial. Oh think 
of the heaven towards which you are jour- 
neying; and from these heights of earthly 
and heavenly felicity on which you stand, 
look down, I beseech you, into those depths 
of degradation which I have described. 
There lie many benighted and languishing 
spirits, groaning over their own earthly 
wretchedness, and shut out from one com- 
forting ray of a joyful rest beyond the grave. 

And remember, oh remember! that these 
depraved mothers will give shape to all the 
unborn millions who shall swarm upon that 
soil, so long as they are under the degraded 
religion which makes them what they are. 
Let me entreat you to look forward and try 
to conceive of the abominations and miseries 
which are to make India, and I would add 
all that Eastern world, accursed, until the 
latest generation shall have passed from 
their beautiful shores into hell, unless the 
religion which makes these mothers a chan- 
nel of pollution and wretchedness is broken 
from off their necks, and they be set free 
with the liberty wherewith Christ maketh 
free, 
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Oh the Gospel, the glorious Gospel. What 
transforming powers does it possess! Yes, 
for by it those heathen mothers who are now 
a torment to, themselves, a curse to their 
posterity, and a dishonor to Jehovah, who 
are now training their offspring for endless 
misery, can be made a glory and delight 
unto Christ. Those heathen mothers, now 
sunk in the depths of degradation, with 
hearts bruised and bowed down by constant | 
and systematized tyranny, and with minds 
darkened by benighted superstition, can be 
restored to their right position, and be made 
a blessing in all their relations. Those hea- 
then mothers now in ignorance and dark- 
ness, living in misery and hastening on to 
the realms of eternal wretchedness, who 
stand even now on the confines of hell, and 
manifest in their conduct the temper of the 

®spirits that dwell in that fathomless pit, can 
be reclaimed by the omnipotent and saving 
influence of the glorious Gospel. Yes, and 
every family may, by it, become a minia- 
tuxe of the church of God. Every husband 
may be like the bridegroom Christ, and 
every wife like the Lamb’s bride, the church. 
Their sons may become as plants grown up 
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in their youth, and their daughters as corner 
stones polished after the similitude of a pa- 
lace. But alas! there are none to carry this 
Gospel to them; none who will go and 
preach salvation on every mountain of sin, 
and tell the wondrous story of a crucified 
Redeemer in every valley and by the banks 
of every stream. 

Christian mothers, do you care for. the 
temporal comfort of the heathen? Have you 
any compassion for their perishing souls? 
Have you any gratitude to the Son of God, 
who has so abundantly blessed you? Have 
you any desire to honor him, any delight in 
his glory, any burnings of heart to carry out 
the great purpose of his death? Then I be- 
Seech you, by each and all of these conside- 
rations, to train your sons for Christ ; to edu- 
cate them from infancy for him; for minis- 
ters or missionaries, as he shall eh them to® 
his service. 

What an enterprise is here for you! Look 
not upon it coldly, for it is blessed. I call 
on you to arise and gird up yourselves for 
this work.. I call upon you to use your ut- 
most endeavors to impress the hearts of 
your infant sons during the first four or five 
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years of their lives, with such truths as will 
ultimately, through God’s grace, make them 
fountains of joy to distant and heathen lands. 
Oh! it is no time-service that I ask of you. 
It is labor that shall garnish the throne of 
God with bright jewels, even redeemed 
souls. It is labor that shall polish the crown 
of Christ and make it resplendent with gems 
dug from heathen mines, and cleansed from 
heathenish stains. It is labor that shall swell 
into a louder shout that anthem of redemp- 
tion which at the last day shall echo among 
the vaulted roofs of the upper temple. I call 
on you to furnish soldiery for Immanuel, as 
he urges his legions on to the great battle- 
grounds of paganism and holiness. I ask 
your sons for God’s honor, for Jehovah’s 
glory. Iask you to do all in your power to 
save them from worldly lives, and devote 
them to the cause of the glorious Redeemer. 
Reproach has been gathering for ages on 
the name of Christ. The church has not 
obeyed her Lord. She has lived in disobe- 
dience to her living head. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for you to wipe away this accumu- 
lated reproach, by laying, through grace, the 
foundations of a missionary church in the 
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cradles of your nurseries. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for you to be preaching the Gospel 
through the lips of your own offspring, even 
when you stand on the battlements of hea- 
ven and ‘look down upon this earth to see 
how goeth the contest between hell and the 
Lord of Hosts. Oh! will you not consecrate 
your children to this work? Would you have 
one harp in heaven unstrung for the want 
of such a consecration ? 





CHAPTER VII. 


Means to be used by Christian Mothers. 


Let me now give an answer to the ques- 
tion which I. hope has arisen, “How 
SHALL I po rHIs work?” I will make some 
remarks which may form a connected an- 
swer to this inquiry. And, 

1. Dedicate your new-born ‘son to God.— 
Make an honest and entire consecration of 
_ him, and let him be ever to you as a sacred 
vessel for God’s sanctuary, which may not 
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be put to a profane use without provoking 
Divine judgement. Say as Hannah did, with — 
weeping heart, “‘I will give him unto the 
Lord all the days of his life. As long as he 
liveth he shall be lent to the Lord.’’ I would 
that there were more such mothers as was 
Hannah, who would dedicate their children, 
if sons, to the sanctuary of God even before 
their birth. I do believe that if the church 
abounded with such mothers there would 
not be so many tears shed over ungodly 
sons as we are now obliged to witness. 

2. Pray that your son may be led by God’s 
Spirit into the ministry. Let this be the ear- 
nest desire of your heart. Plead at the 
throne of grace, that this petition may be 
offered in heaven’s courts before the Father 
by the great Intercessor. Day after day and 
year after year, let this supplication be re- 
corded in the book of Divine remembrance. 
Show that this is the main anxiety of your 
soul for your son, that he may be a watch- 
man on some watch-tower of Redemption 
erected amid pagan or other desolations. 
You may have power with God and prevail. 
He will hear persevering prayer. , Then ne- 
ver be faint nor be weary, but with the same 
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purpose in view, untiringly at God’s feet, 
press your suit and plead his gracious pro- 
mises until the desire of your heart is ful- 
filled, even with a crown of rejoicing. 

3. Begin to labor with your child before he 
1s four years old. Attention to this is of the 
greatest importance. Many mothers are 
skeptical respecting the formative power 
and permanent influence of impressions 
made so early. But I have already endea- 
vored to show the truth in regard to this 
subject. ‘*Give me the first five years of a 
child’s life,’”’ said a celebrated French infidel 
philosopher, “‘ and I will teach it to break 
every law of God and man.” Give me the 
first five years of my child’s life, you may 
say, and I will, through the Holy Spirit, 
make such an impression upon his mind 
that he will grow up with but one thought 
and one design, which will be to live and 
labor for a dying world. I have heard of a 
case in a family where there were two sons, 
the one four and the other twelve years of 
age. On the younger lad a most vivid and 
powerful impression in regard to the hea- 
then was made, while the other was un- 
moved. The ground was preoccupied in the 
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elder; the field was clear for impressions in 
the heart of the younger. 

Christian mothers, if you would expect 
your labors to be crowned with success, you 
must begin to instruct your sons in very 
early life,—before they are four years old. 
Even before they have learned to speak, 
when the eye first begins to beam with the 
light of awakened intelligence, sing to them 
low plaintive airs concerning the wants of 
our own land and of the heathen, as well as 
the sweet hymns which tell of salvation by 
the blood of Christ. Let the first thing that 
their minds catch be something respecting 
these wants. That first idea will thoroughly 
imbue the soul and impart a savor which 
later impressions cannot wholly destroy. 
Christian mothers, at what age does your 
little boy know that a penny will supply him 
with a toy? At that age you should endea- 
vor to make him understand that the only 
remedy for the miseries of a dying world, 
for the perishing heathen, is the Gospel. 

4. Let their nursery books be of a right 
kind. Furnish them with some simple books 
and periodical papers which direct their at- 
tention to the wants of our own land, as 
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well as those which show the habits and cus- 
toms and religion of the heathen*—books 
and periodicals, whose history shall not only 
delight and instruct their young minds, but 
which shall call out the earliest emotions of 
their souls and engage their liveliest sympa- 
thies in their behalf. Choose those books, 
which, in simple historical portraitures, dis- 
play the grand reasons of the world’s 
wretchedness, and point out the cross as 
the only remedy for its woes. You will thus 
afford your sons a fund of pleasure as great 
as they would drink in from “ Jack the giant 
killer,” and other similarly frivolous and 
dangerous books. You will store their minds 
with truth, instead of those fictions which 
will haunt them ever afterwards. You will 


strengthen their minds with substantial food, 
* instead of weakening them with airy and in- 


‘ 


digestible fancies. You will make impres- 
sions which will prepare their minds to 
grasp eagerly for missionary intelligence, 
and constrain them to become deeply enga- 


*Since my retum to America I have published a 
small work entitled “ Letters to Sabbath-school Chil- 
dren, on the condition of the Heathen.” It is printed by 
the American Sunday-school Union. 
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‘ged in the cause oft missions. Its progress 
il become dear to them. Facts in regard 
to it will be closely linked with all ena ear- 
liest associations, and incorporated with their 
thoughts and affections, making the mission- 
ary life appear desirable and blessed. 

5. Tell them stories which bear upon the des- 
times more particularly of the heathen world. 
Store your own mind with facts, and be 
guided in the selection of such facts by these 
two things, the death of Christ, and the ruin 
of earth by sin. Let them be exceedingly 
various in their general character, but let 
them all have some point which shall clear- 
ly exhibit these two subjects, or something 
which can be brought to bear upon them. 
Your little boys will often come with the re- 
quest, ‘* Mamma, please to tell me a story,”’” 
and if you will always have suitable stories 
at hand to tell them, you will find them de- 
lighted hearers; and while they are entirely 
unconscious of the whole matter, you will 

“be planting in their budding, inquisitive 
minds, the two greatest ideas of which we 
can here form any conception, namely, that 
they must live for Christ, and live for a dy- 
ing world 
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6. Teach them to contribute for the support 
of the Gospel at home and among the hea- 
then. As soon as they can understand the 
idea (and they will understand it at a very 
early age) that money is needed to spread 
the Gospel of our Savior, teach, them to 
give it, and to give it systematically. Teach 
them to give it by self-denial. Let them 
earn a penny as often as they please, by 
going without some accustomed luxury, or 
what some might call comfort. Provide 
them with work, whereby they may gain 
money for the heathen. Teach them to exer- 
cise their ingenuity and their industry in 
order to gain something for this purpose. 
Furnish them with a missionary-box to hold 
their contributions, and so instruct them that 
they shall feel much happier in dropping a 
penny into it, than by spending it for candy 
or similar things. Christian mothers, we 
want children trained thus in habits of giv- 


ing, in habits of denying self, in order to fill 


the Lord’s treasury. Would that those chris- 
tians, who now havea place in our churches 
and make money in our streets, had thus 


been trained. Then would not schools in 


heathen lands be disbanded for want of 
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means to support them ; nor would presses 
be stopped, nor missionaries at home and 
abroad faint and die, through overwork. 

7. Let them know that they are consecrated to 
God. Christian mother, tell your child after 
you have thus instructed him, that you have 
vowed to the Lord, that if he would qualify 
him for the work of the Gospel ministry, you 
would not only relinquish your right in him, . 
but do all in your power that he may preach 
among the heathen the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. Take him alone. Summon to your 
aid all the solemnities of circumstance and 
place that you can; kneel with him; put 
your hand upon his head, as Newton’s mo- 
ther did, and pray with him. Give him 
away to God, audibly, in a form of conse- 
cration, and then tell him that you have 
thus consecrated him; that you do not con- 
sider him your son, but God’s; and fre- 
quently admonish him of this scene. Endea- 
vor to impress him with the thought, that as 
you have relinquished all right in him that 
he may be devoted to this work, he should 
be willing to forsake all to enter upon it. 
And thus let this idea “ grow with his 
growth and strengthen with his strength,” 
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that his busines is a world’s salvation. I 
aL ris ed you, audibly to consecrate 
your sons to God, in their presence. Some 
mothers may possibly be indisposed to in- 
struct their children at the early period just 
mentioned, from the belief that they cannot 
comprehend the meaning of such instruction. 
Should you be of that number, you surely 
cannot refuse to comply with one item in 
the request just made, which is, that after 
you have consecrated your sons to God in 
private, you will take them into your closets 
and kneel with them and pray audibly with 
them, that they may hear you while you 
give expression to the desire that God will 
make them not only the trophies of his grace 

but heralds of the cross. 

8. Endeavor to kindle in the heart of your 
son the heroic spirit of the Gospel. Make him 
. feel that of all the enterprises of the present 
day, the missionary enterprise is one of the 
noblest which can be undertaken on earth. 
Make it appear glorious. You have his affec- 
tions, and his imagination lights its torch at 
the altar fire which burns upon your heart. 
Use a sanctified and chastened imagination 
m pourtraying to him the glorious results of 
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this enterprise. Catch the spirit of the pro- 
phet bard: ‘ The wolf also shall dwe i yeith 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid, and the calf and the young 
lion and the fatling together, and a little 
child shall lead them, §-c. They shall not hurt 
nor destroy in all my holy mountain, for the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord as the waters cover the sea.” Set be- 
fore him the Captain of Salvation, and the 
glorious rest which is to follow the warfare ; 
that his heart may pant with the spirit of 
the Gospel, and that he may long to be one 
among Christ’s soldiers. 

«We must have mothers in France,” said 
Madam Campan to Bonaparte. This single 
remark, it is said, had a magical influence 
on the mind of the emperor. And what did 
he do under the influence of this thought? 
From that moment he set the mothers of 
France to the work of education, to carry 
forward his plans. Mothers inspired their 
children with a martial spirit. They put into 
the hands of their infant boys the little 
trumpet, sword, drum, and martial flag, 
and chanted over their cradles the sweet war 


monody. They embraced all possible oppor- 
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tunities to exalt the name of their illustrious 
military conqueror. Thus in a few years 
mothers infused into the minds of the chil- 
dren of France such a thirst for military ho- 
nor, that their boys panted to be men, that 
they might enter the field of military glory, 
and serve their emperor and their country. 
Truly our Lord has said, ‘* The children ot 
this world are wiser in their generation than 
the children of light.” 

Christian mothers, will you not do for 
Christ what the mothers of France did for 
Bonaparte? Let me entreat you thus to act. 
Such action on your part would, I doubt not, 
often be overruled by the Head of the church 
for the conversion of your children. Get 
them to turn their attention to the miseries 
of others, and they will naturally be induced 
to turn their attention to their own miseries. 
Let me mention a case or two in point. 

A clergyman not long since told me, that 

* when he was about five years of age he saw 
some pictures of the Tuscarora Indians, 
which had been sent by a lady who had gone 
as a missionary from his native place. This 
circumstance made an impression upon his 
mind respecting missions which he never 
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forgot, and he considers this as one of the 
important means which God made use of for 
his conversion. 

Another clergyman stated, that in his boy- 
hood a colored nurse, a pious methodist, 
impressed it upon his mind by her simple 
remarks that he was to become a minister. 
This impression never left him even in his 
_most sinful years; but was, he believes, a 
leading instrumental cause of turning his 
mind to the subject of religion, and finally of 
constraining Him to become a preacher of 
the Gospel. 

An American missionary said, ‘I recol- 
lect particularly, that once my mother came 
and stood by me as I sat in the door, and 
tenderly talked to me of God and my duty 
to him, and her tears dropped upon my 
head. That made me a missionary.” 

Ihave said nothiag to those mothers who 
profess to be christians, but who are unwill- 
ing to have their sons enter the ministry be- 
cause they may be poor, or from some other 
trivial reason. Do such mothers know what 
they do? Have they any desire that their 
sons should become converted? Even if 
they have, I know not What reason they have 
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to hope (so far as they are concerned) that 
this will be the case. They may expect to 
weep over ungodly sons, and break their 
hearts over graves on whose tombstones 
there shall be no record of hope. 


CONCLUSION. 


And now, christian mothers, what more 
shall I say? You are compassed about with 
a great cloud of witnesses, looking upon you, 
to see what you will do—to see whether you 
will bestir yourselves in this matter or not. 
The church looks to you with deep solici- 
tude. The church of the coming generation 
has its germs in your families. You are the 
guardians over Christ’s nursery. Shall they 
be plants standing like green olive trees in 
the house of God, or shall they be like the 
present dwarfish race of christians. 

The eyes of the great Head of the church 
are placed upon you. He has entrusted to 
you the great means of raising up ministers 
to ey the Gospel to the ends of the earth, 
and he looks to you to see what you will do. 
And will you not awake to a sense of your 
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responsibilities and rejoicingly use the instru-_ 
mentalities which Christ hath committed to — 
your hands’? 

Oh! for one brief moment suppose your- 
selves in the condition of those wretched 
heathen for whose sake I plead. Suppose you 
were in their places, without God, and with- 
out hope in the world, and I were pleading 
for you in this little work with many prayers 
and tears. How would you wish that they 
should act for you? Say, christian mothers, 
how would you wish them to act for you? So 
act for them,.and act now. Never! Oh never 
was there a class of females, from the days of 
Adam to this time, who were placed in so re- 
sponsible a situation as you. Every ‘act of 
yours will tell upon the “destinies of souls, » 
either for heaven or for hell. It isa solemn 
thing for you to die. How much more solemn 
and awful a thing is it for you fo live in such 
a day as this. 

. 


THE END. 
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